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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1930. 
Canadian Magazine Pos' 
The SAFE and simple escape from ALL DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 
As Safe is assured if you take DINNEFORD’S Pure Fluid Magnesia. One trial bottle 
for I nfants will convince you that you need never suffer again from Acidity, Heartburn, 
as for Flatulence, or Discomfort after meals. More than that—you reduce your risk 
Adults of Rheumatism and similar chronic complaints. 
f Fluid 
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WORLD-WIDE 
ORGANISATION 


LANCASHIRE | 
INSURANCE 


« 


apministnation; CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE Vv. 


PARIPAN 


ENAMEL 


“ The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 


NATURAL 
MINERAL WATER 


is the perfect basis 


Che 
Roval Cancer Dospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3_ ‘FREE) 


The first special Hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No Payments. 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 
for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 
for the Radiological Department. 


LeGAcies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


ALL CLASSES OF 


INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION comeany 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I 


“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 14d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 34d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


Jan. 7th, 1939. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Adverti. Sor this column are 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
A Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
office not later than Friday morning for 
roy coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “‘ COUNTRY 
Lire,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


GEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 
—No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect, fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westaninster. (Tel. : Vic. $120.) 


DONEGAL HAND - wov EN TWEED 
selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request.— 
Lissadell, Sligo, Free State. 


FENCING. .—All types of Fencing and 
Tennis Court Surrounds are described 
in Catal 495.—Write BOULTON and 
PavL, Lrp., Norwich. 
SLEEP OUTDOORS, and gain in health. 
Write for Catalogue 548, which illus- 
trates Sleeping Shelters, Sunshine Rooms 
and Garden Rooms; revolving and fixed 
designs. BOULTON & PAvL, LtD., Norwich. 


RIES. ay painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, 1 guinea, approval. 
Your miniature makes a charming Gift. 
Oki damaged miniatures Pie au, restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, London, 
8.W.19. (Tel.: Wimbledon 5459.) 


.—Avoid those tortuped to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 
Major VAN DER ByL, Wappenham, Tow- 
cester. 
specialise in Bootwipers and Scrapers ; 
bird ‘Tables (Hopper 24/-); 
Humane Traps.—Messrs. SPADE SCRAPERS,” 
Wappenham, Towcester. 
EVENING SHOES. recovered to match— 
in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes 
lls. ; straps, ls. 6d. extra, with your materia 
from 7s. 6d. Patterns from = ree 108, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


BLINDS 
CURTAINS 


Langham J. AVERY & CO. 
2433 Gt. Portland St., W.! 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued.) 


BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 

Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 
Ltb., Birmingham. 


For LAKE, River and Stream Dredging 
Land Cleari ng and Levelling.—Apply 

JouN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, Weston, 

saan Oxon. (’Phone: Middleton Stoney 


PHINX JIG SAW CLUB, Ashburton, 
8. Devon. Established 1913. Subscrip- 
tion 21s. Used puzzles sold. Stamp. 


* Beehive Wool. 3s. 11d. 
GEORGE, 


Samples. — Lugwardine, 
Hereford. 


DOG FOOD 
Famous ECONOMY, DOG FOODS.— 
OHN PEE T/Mk. E 
WHEATEN nice thin 
18/- ewt. “ OWD BOB ” T/Mk. ROASTED 


RUSK (small 16/6.—ARGYLE 
MILLA, Argyle Street, Liverpool. 


DOGS FOR SALE 


BOXERS (Stainburndorf Kennel) 


Puppies from 
next Spring’s 
,litters now 
being booked. 


ALLON DAWSON 
© Leathiey Grange, 
Otley 


DOGS AT STUD 


BORDER TERRIERS AT STUD.—Pup- 

pies and adults for Sale at reasonable 

Berks, .—Miss ORME, Hill Lodge, Pangbourne, 
rks 


HORSES AND PONY FOR SALE 


REALLY GOOD RELIABLE MINIA- 

TURE HUNTER;; 13h.; grey gelding ; 
6 years; sound; narrow; perfect mouth, 
manners and paces; dog-quiet traffic or 
trailer; good performer ; 45 gns. Good 
Child’s Pony, 12h.; 8 years; sound, very 
good-looking : suitable any child to ride: 
traffic-proof; brilliant jumper; 18 gns. 
13h. Grey Gelding; 8-9 yrs.; absolutely 
quiet ride or drive; light mouth; sound ; 
narrow ; strongly recommended for children. 
20 gns.—Apply, Mrs. TONY SPOONER, Rad- 
fords, Tinsley, Crawley, Sussex. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FPENCING.—Chestnut e fencing for the 
garden and general purposes; garden 
screening for screening and coprotecting 
plants, seed beds, etc. ; interla 
cok pale fencing, gates, flower and tree 
stakes, etc. — THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD 
Co., Lrp., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, 


SEATS, trellis, ponpeles, 

swings, see-saws, wattle pay sheep 
hurdles. FENCING AND GATES. 
Catalogues on application. 

ROWLAND BROS. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
letchley. Estab. 1874. 

Leadon Showrooms : 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


SHOOTING 


LAY BIRD SHOOTING.—Practice and 
Coaching ; every flight imitated ; skeet ; 
automatic traps. Open any time. Pro- 
spectus.—ARTHUR ELLETT, Theobald Farm 
Shooting School (400 acres), Radlett Road, 
Boreham Wood. (’Phone: Elstree 1180). 


GUNS FOR SALE 


Guxs.— —Gradual Payments. —Direct from 
actual makers. Fully guaranteed. Lists 
Free.—THOMAS WILD GUN WORKS, Whittall 

Street, Birmingham. 


DANCE BANDS 


Bares ORCHESTRAS LTD., 125, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 6478. 
London’s finest Dance Bands and Enter- 
tainers always available. 


MOTOR OILS 


MOTOR of finest quality ; guaran- 
teed equal to most expensive brands 
at less than half cost. Graded for every make 
of car and commercial. 5-gall. drum, 15s. 
Cash with order.—CRADLEY FIELDS Co., 

Cradley, Staffs. 


COAL, COKE, ETC. 


AVE MONEY ON COAL (also Coke 
and Anthracite). Buy direct from the 
colliery. Small trucks sent anywhere. Road 
delivery some districts, smaller quantities. 
From 19/6 ton at pit. Write for particulars 
(free).—BUCKLE COLLIERY CO., 84, Hales, 
Cheltenham. 


GOLF BALLS FOR SALE 


Gor BALLS. —Re- -paints Duniep’s, 
Kings, Spalding’s, etc.; as good as 
new returned from the large competitions 
unmarked, 12s. per doz., post free; also 
9s. 6d. very slightly marked ; Warwicks, etc., 
8s. 6d. per doz.; cheaper makes per doz., 
6s. 6d., 5s. 6d. Practice repaints, 4s. per doz. 
—CROWLEYS, 54, Union Street, Glasgow. 


DISPERSING choice collection EARLY 

at one-third cata selections on 
K,” 6, Wes Road, London, 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


LA¥cock’s ANTIQUES. —New address : 

Water Street, Skipton. Tel: 247, 
(Near Parish Church, Gargrave, Settle, 
Kendal Road.) 


TWEEDS 


FRAZER'S SCOTCH TWEEDS.—Special 
End-of-Tourist-Season reduction in Real 
Harris, Orkney and Scotch Tweeds. Save 

from 1/9 to 6/6 per yard. Send for patterns. 

— OF PERTH, LTD., Dept. “C,” 
ert 


BLANKETS FOR SALE 


BraN KETS.—Cellular Blankets, pure ure wool 

(unshrinkable), 8 sizes, 12 colours, from 
3s. 6d. cot size ; 17s. each full double bed.— 
For samples, write DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
— Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scot- 
and. 


“TRAILERS 


"TRAILER HORSE-BOXES of modern 

dignified design. Illustrated list on 
request.—RICE TRAILERS, 140, Gargrave, 
Skipton, Yorks. 


AIR TRAVEL 


NORTH-EASTERN ‘AIRWAYS’ Winter 

Services operate daily to Scotland and 
North-East England. Book through Travel 
Agents or Tel.: Croydon 5158. 


DRESSMAKING, ETC. 


DRESSMAKER from Paris (French- 

woman), resident graduate of St. Ursula’s 
College of Dressmaking, France, promises 
du chic from ladies’ own materials,— MADAME 
GERMAINE PIM, 2, Brunswick Place, Hove, 2. 
(Tel. : ) Please welte prospectus. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
CAST OFF AND MISFIT CLOTHING 


Lounge Suits, Riding Kit, Shirts, Underwear, 

Shoes, etc. Prompt cash or offer for parcels 

brought or sent ; also Ladies’ clothes bought. 
Gentlemen waited on. Only address— 


SHACKLETON 
122, Rich d Road, King 
Telephone: Kingston 0707. 


‘Thames 


J. M. Richards, Christopher Whitfield, 


FOR ANY COUNTRYMAN 


The first Country Life Annual 


being a beautifully produced Miscellany of articles and stories, with 
8 colour plates, 4 lithographs, 16 photographs, wood engravings, etc. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


Peter Scott, Frances Pitt, Julian Huxley, Sidney Rogerson, Frank Melland, “ Grey Owl,”’ 
hiang Yee, Mary Rhys, Sir William Beach Thomas. 


ARTISTS : 


Peter Scott, Eric Ravilious, John Farleigh, Chiang Yee, J. H. Dowd, Archibald Thorburn, 


Blanche Henrey, Barnett Freedman. 


Cloth bound 5s. net. 


“Paper Covers 3s. 6d. net. 


Ask your Bookseller to show you— 


or order from COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 2-1/0, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR *“* COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtTD., TOWER House 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 

AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. | 

VoL. LXXXV. No . 2190. ’ublished Weekly, Price ONE 5 sJLING 


Entered as Secon Le Matter the 
New York, U.S.A. Post Office 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


By Direction of the Executors of the late J. Herbert Dennis, Esq. 


IN THE BLAKENEY AND BELVOIR HUNTS 


9 miles from Grantham 
CAYTHORPE HOUSE, CAYTHORPE 


An attractive stone-built Country Residence situated near the 
Village well away from Main Road, fitted with modern conveniences 
and in perfect order. 


Lounge hall, a suite of 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 

ample offices. Main electric light, good water supply. Central heating. 

Matured Grounds, with tennis and croquet lawns, rose gardens, kitchen 
garden and two paddocks. 


‘xcellent Stabling and Garages. 4 Cottages. 
ABOUT 12% ACRES 


For Sale by Auction at the Estate Rooms, Elmer House, Grantham, 
on Saturday, 28th January, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. JEBB & TUNNARD, Wide Bargate, Boston. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover rH Ww. 1. 


HERTS. 20 MILES FROM LONDON 
Early Georgian style Residence. 400ft. up, facing South 


Occupying an exceptionally fine situation, the house is fitted 
with every modern convenience. 


It contains hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 to 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 
up-to-date kitchen. 


Main electric light and water. Central heating. Garage. 


The Gardens are attractively laid out in terraces, and include herbaceous 
borders, fruit, rock and rose gardens. 


New Hard Tennis Court and Swimming Pool. 


SMALL FARM. LOOSE BOXES. COTTAGE. 
ABOUT 56 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. ilies 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. — (33,205.) 


Telephones : 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 3771 Maytair (10 lines). 
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COUNTRY LIFE. Jan. 7th, 1939. 


Telephone Nos. : 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) NICHOL AS Telegraphic Addresses : 


0293 “Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent | 3377 (Members of the Chartered Surveyors’ and Auctioneers’ Institutions) “eehenger, Oliny, Condan.” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.r1 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION, FACING THE CHILTERNS 


WONDERFUL OPEN VIEWS ALL ROUND. 
WITH GARDENS GENTLY SLOPING TO THE QUIET WATERS OF THE UPPER THAMES. 


THE GROVE, BASILDON, BERKS 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH LATER ADDITIONS 


At present containing: 4 RECEPTION, 20 BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS, but easily convertible back to the original early Georgian House of 


3 RECEPTION, 78 BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS. 


PINE PANELLING. PARQUET FLOORS. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT, ETC. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. £3,750 WILL BE ACCEPTED WITH 8} ACRES OR £5,000 WITH 88 ACRES 


Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading; and London, as above. 


Telephone : 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 
BERKSHIRE 


OVER 500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. BEAUTIFUL POSITION WITH LOVELY VIEWS TO THE SOUTH, 


A MODERNISED AND 

SKILFULLY ENLARGED 

XVilth CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


wich interesting panelling and other 
features. 


15 BEDROOMS (with nurseries), 
6 BATHROOMS, 
4 RECEPTION AND BILLIARD 
ROOMS. 

Electric light. Main water. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 
STABLING, GARAGE, ETC. 
adjoining the Estate of about 


550 ACRES 


Owner's Agents, WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


500 MILES SOUTH NEAR ESSEX AND HERTS BORDERS 


of London, Comoletely rural position. 


Easily of daily access to London. On rising ground. Lovely open South view. 


A GEM OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE A RED-ORICK COUNTRY HOUSE 


About 100 years old, approached from a quiet road and comprising : 
Skilfully enlarged and with every present-day convenience. 12 bed, 4 bath and 9 bed, 2 baths, hall and 3-4 reception rooms, all on 2 floors. 
reception rooms. 


Electric light. Main water. 
FARM (MOSTLY PASTURE) WITH STREAM AND WOODS; IN ALL PRETTY GARDEN. 
OVER 200 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FREEHOLD FOR SALE. WITH 34 ACRES 


Agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


View by order of WINKwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


AND WALTON AND LEE 
THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


AND SPORTING DISTRICT 


Close to Wilts and Glos Borders. 9 miles Kemble Junction 


(Paddington 1¥ hours). 
Hunting with the Duke of Beaufort’s. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
chiefly stone-built and occupying a secluded position. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating; electric light ; modern septic tank drainage. Two 
Garages; Stabling; Farmery; Two Cottages. Charming Grounds with lawns, 
tennis court, formel and rose gardens, kitchen garden, pasture. 


ABOUT 214% ACRES 


For Sale Freehold at a moderate price or would be Let Furnished. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANW & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (37,148.) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Occupying a beautiful position in unspoilt country. 4 miles 
from main line station (under 1 hour from London). 


A PICTURESQUE AND EXTREMELY WELL-EQUIPPED 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
of moderate size and having large well-proportioned rooms ; every modern convenience 
is installed, and the House contains 4 reception rooms (one 2aft. by 18ft.), & bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Companies’ electite light. Gas and water. Main drainage. 
GARAGE, 
Beautiful Grounds with rose garden, tennis court, kitchen garden and orchard. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,167.) 


NORFOLK BROADS 


Occupying probably the highest position in the district. 7 miles 
from the coast and Beccles. 24% hours from London. 


THE SUBSTANTIAL RESIDENCE 
contains 3 reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and olices. 
Electric light. Abundant water supply. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE (for 7 cars). STABLING. 
Well-timbered Pleasure Grounds bounded by the River Waveney. 
ABOUT 5% ACRES 17 Acres adjoining can be rented. 
Eminently suitabie fora Hotel, Nursing Home or Scholastic purposes. 


PRICE ONLY £2,750 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,998.) 


BETWEEN SALISBURY AND GLOUCESTER 


In delightful country adjoining a quiet village. 


A CHARMING OLD JACOBEAN HOUSE 
built of stone and subsequently enlarged and containing : 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrocms, 


Companies’ electric light and water. Partial central heating. 


STABLING and GARAGE PREMISES. COTTAGE. 
CHARMING GROUNDS 


with rose garden, flower beds and borders, tennis and other lawns, 
kitchen garden, orchard and grassland. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES PRICE ONLY £2,800 


te 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 259.) 


IN A — VILLAGE 


Between St. Albans and Hemel Hempsted. 

AN ATTRACTIVE RED-BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 
commanding views over the surrounding country. Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 
smoking room and study ; good offices. Kitchen with “ Aga" cooker, servants’ hall, 

ete., 7 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, 

Main electric light and power, Modern drainage. Reliable water supply from artesian well. 
ENTRANCE LODGE, STABLING AND GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
Delightful GROUNDS AND GARDENS, well laid out and maintained, rose garden, 
tennis lawn, croquet lawn, lawns and specimen trees : kitchen garden and fruit trees : 
bungalow (used as a playroom), containing hall and 2 rooms; paddocks. 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
GOLF AND HUNTING AVAILABLE, 

PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000. 


Inspected and recommended by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (34,560,) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 Telephones: 3771 Mayfair (10 tines). 
RIVIERA ASSOCIATES AT MONTE CARLO AND CANNES 


(IXNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 


IN DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY, COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 
A Choice Freehold Residential and Agricultural Estate of 
OVER 236 ACRES 
EXQUISITE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 


EXCELLENT HOME FARM 
with interesting old House for bailiff. 


The Charming 
OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


is on a gentle southern slope and 


OVERLOOKS THE WELL-TIMBERED ‘ : 
PARK. SECOND SET OF BUILDINGS 
PICTURESQUE LODGE, WITH COTTAGE. 
Entrance halls. 32 ACRES WOODLAND, PARK, GRASS 
6 servants’ bedrooms, ete. : TO BE SOLD 
: With Possession 


Co.'s electric light. 
Own (Co.'s available). from the Sile Avgents, 
4 4 Chartered Surrevors, Crawley, Si ssa (Tel. 
LARGE GARAGE. Crawley 2), or HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 
AMPLE STABLING. Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
3 MODERN COTTAGES. ; , (e. 48,970.) 


The subject of a special appreciation in * Country Life.” 


ONE of the MOST PERFECT of the SMALLER MANOR HOUSES of the COUNTY 


tn lovely country, with first-rate hunting facilities. Between Moreton-in-Marsh and Stratford-on-Avon. 


THE BEAUTIFUL HUNTER STABLING FOR 8. 


STONE-BUILT 2 GARAGES, 2 COTTAGES. 

TUDOR HOUSE 

Singularly charming Walled Gardens, 

has been remodelled regardless of cost = ‘ 4 y typically old-world in character, kitchen 

and provides every modern convenience, garden and paddocks with 4 additional 


(1 panelled). 
10 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Polished oak and elm floors. 
4 hd Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
Central Heating. Electric Light. St. James's, (W.38,165a.) 


HANTS. IN THE 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 307 ACRES 


EXCELLENT RESIDENCE wy “ STABLING. GARAGE. 
ON HIGH GROUND, 500FT. ABOVE PICTURESQUE LODGE. 
SEA LEVEL. TWO COTTAGES. FARMERY. 


IN THE oF A GRaxpLy CHARMING PLEASURE 


ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS. — ABOUT 104 ACRES 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 4 OF 
1S BED DRESSING ROOMS. VALUABLE WOODLAND, PASTURE 
4 BATHROOMS and — ——— AND ARABLE LANDS. 
COMPLETE OFFICES. $ 
TO BE SOLD 


Central heating. Electric light. 


BET 


420ft. up with a Superb View. 
A LOVELY MANOR HOUSE OF XVliith CENTURY 
surrounded by Owner's Estate of about 200 Acres. 
STABLING, GARAGE, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR A 
YEAR OR SHORTER PERIODS 
TERRACED GARDENS. 
Co.'s electric light and water. 
2 Hard Court, flower and kitchen garden, etc. 


5 BATHROOMS. 

Tithe Barn converted into a_ beautiful Hunting with the 

DRAWING ROOM. FORT AND AVON VALE 

and 4 BATHROOMS. The House is newly decorated and cannot 
: ae S59 be too highly recommended by the Agents : 
. HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 


Staff wing of 7 rooms and bathroom. 
St. James's, (H. 42,784.) 


Model offices with Aga Cooker. 


"Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1_ 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0080) and HAMPSTEAD (Phore 0082) 


vi. 
WEST SUSSEX 
4) 
» 
4 
“oa FAVOURITE ALTON DISTRICT 
SERED PARK. . BAX AS 
* 
ee Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, SW 1. (H. 27,804.) 
EEN CHIPPENHAM AND BATH 
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Telephone No. : OSBORN & MERCER - 


Regent 4304. 


Telegraphic Address: 
Overbid-Piccy, London.’”’ 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of about 


1,400 ACRES 


there being 
EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE WOODLANDS 
also over a 
MILE OF FIRST-RATE TROUT FISHING 
To be Let with the Shooting and Fishing or the Estate would be sold. 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15.821.) 


With a Well Appointed Residence of Georg an type standing in attractive, matured Grounds. 


Several Farms. Numerous Cottages, ete. The Estate affords excellent shooting, 


FAVOURITE SOUTHERN COUNTY, JUST OVER TWO HOURS FROM LONDON. 


ity 


First-rate Hunting 
Centre 


WILTS—GLOS Eorders 


11%, Hours from London. 


CHARMING 
STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE. 


4 reception, 10 bed- 
} rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Electric light, central 
heating, etc. 


Pleasant Gardens 


COTTAGE. STABLING. FARMERY. 32 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. — (16,955.) 


DAILY REACH OF TOWN IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


300ft. up in one of the most sought -after 
districts in the Home Counties. To be Sold. 
really first-rate Residential Property, with 


AN OLD CHARACTER HOUSE OF DISTINCTION 
restored by a famous architect and up-to-date 
with Main Electricity and Water, Central Heating, 
ete. It has Lounge Hall, 4 Reception, a dozen 
Bedrooms, 3 Bathrooms, ete. Usual Outbuilding. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS 


designed by a noted Landscape Gardener, form 
a delightful matured setting, and the approach 
is by a long carriage drive through woodlands. 


TWO COTTAGES 105 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER (16,911) 


FOR SALE 


Short distance from Old-World Village, 
wit *bus services to two good Towns, 
and convenient for Hunting. 


A MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 reception, 10 bedrooms 
3 bathrooms. 


Up-to-date with main electricity, 
central heating, etc., and in first- 
rate order. 


inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. 


ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN SOMERSET 


HIGH UP, SHELTERED BY WOODS, WITH SOUTHERLY ASPECT, AND MAGNIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Stabling, Garages, ete. 


COTTAGES FARMERY 


The Residence stands in charming Old 
Grounds, approached by a carriage drive 
with LODGE, and is surrounded by a 
MINIATURE PARK 
AND EXTENSIVE 
WOODLANDS 


traversed by delightful walks, Pastures, 
ete. ; inall over 


100 ACRES 


as one of the choicest medium-sized properties available in the County. 


Well-wooded, undulating country. 
Extensive views to Coast. , SUSSEX 


On Southern Slope. Carriage 
Drive with Lodge, 


WELL-APPOINTED AND UP- 
TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 16 bed- 
rooms, 4+ bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and Water. 
Central Heating. 
CHARMING GARDENS 


with terraced lawns, mature 
trees, etc. 


Home Farm 
5 Cottages 


Pasture and Woodland. 


60 Acres 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (16,723). 


An Old Oak-beamed House 


of 6 bedrooms, ete. Modern conveniences including 


RURAL KENT 
WITHIN REACH 


Main Electricity and Water. Farmery. 
OF THE SEA Very picturesque Gardens, Pasture and Woocs. 
30 Acres 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2064.) 


HANTS 


South aspect, and delightful views over the New Forest. 
4 reception. 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity and Water. 
STABLING. COTTAGE, 
Well-timbered Gardens 


forming a very pleasant and 
secluded setting. 


6 ACRES 


For Sale by Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2062.) 


OSBORN & MERCER, « ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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And at 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS: sa. 


Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. W.1. 


West Halkin St.,Belgrave Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


“WRITTLE PARK,” Near Chelmsford, Essex 
WITH SHOOTING OVER 750 ACRES. 
Entirely removed from all traffic and approached by an arcnue of oaks. 


Great hall, 4 reception, 
12 bed, 5 baths. 
Electric light, ample 
water, central heating. 
STABLING (4). 
GARAGES for 3. 
4 COTTAGES, 
Beautiful partly 

walled gardens, 

iennis courts, orna- 
mental water, ete. 
15 Actes Pasture. 


In all 
22 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
RENT £300 PER ANNUM 


Full particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: H. W. INGLETCN, 
Essex ; and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (50. 


SUPERB POSITION IN SURREY 


London, 19 miles. Absolutely rural, 750ft. up. Approached by quarter-mile arene, 
guarded by Lodae. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


recently modernized throughout, is in excellent order and contains : 


10 principal bed and 
dressing rooms (all 
with running water, 
h. and ¢.), 5 baths, 
4+. reception rooms, 
billiard room, ample 
servants’ accommoda- 
tion and domestic 
ives. 

Main electric light and 

water. 

Central heating. 

Garages. Stabling. 
Cottages. Farmery. 
Lovely matured gar- 
dens and grounds, 
nicely timbered and 
inexpensive of upkeep 
including 4 tennis courts (2 gracs and 2 hard) and beautifully wooded dell. 


PRICE SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED 
with 110 ACRES of park-like land and woods. 
All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (1825.) 


RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION, 


GEORGIAN HOUSE ON THE CHILTERNS 


WITHIN EASY DAILY REACH. 


Absolutely rural. 
600ft. up. but well 
sheliered, 

FOR SALE, 
with about 70 (or less) 
Acres. 
Modernised and in 
perfect order. 

9 bedrooms (lavatory 
basins), 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, ser- 
vants’ hall and com- 
plete offices. 
Cols electrivity and 
water. 
Central heating. 
COTTAGE, HARD COURT. 


GARAGE (for 4). STABLING. 
BEAUTIFUL TIMBER PRETTY PARKLANDS 


Owner's Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (619€.) 


accepted owing to ill health. Would be let Unfurnished cr Furnished. 
MODERN TUDOR STYLE MANSION 
Ina fine position in Shropshire with views to the Welsh Hills. 


Recently redecorated 
almost throughout. 


21 bed, 2 bath, 3 re- 
ception billiard 
rooms. 


Electric light. 
Central heating. 


Garages. 
Stabling. 


Well laid out Grounds, 
ste. 
5 ACRES. 
£2,750 (PART | CAN REMAIN ON MORTGAGE) 
MORE LAND AND COTTAGES AVAILABLE, 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7466.) 


Telephone : 
Regent O911 (3 lines). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. 


Telephone : 
Regent 0911 (3 lines). 


ALSO AT RUG BY, OXFORD, BIRMINGHAM & CHIPPING NORTON. 


25 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


In a much favoured residential district and enjoying complete seclusion. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
with all labour-saving devices and most econcmical in upkeep. 
3 reception, 7 prin- 
cipal and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, servants’ hall, 


ete. 
Central heating and 
main services, 

3 Cottages. 
Garage, Stabling and 
Out buildings. 
Delightful Grounds, 
walled kitchen gar- 
den, ete., merging 
into natural wood- 
lands with charming 
rides, heather and 
bracken ; in all about 


15 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents, Messrs. ..AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James's Place, (L.R. 18,225.) 


ONE HOUR FROM LONDON 


Good social and sporting district, a few miles from main line station. 
CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


dating from the Queen Anne, sti anding in fine old — and undulating parklands 


4 reception, about a 
dozen bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, etc. 


Company's water and 
electric light. 


Central heating. 
STABLING., 
Farmery. 2 Cottages. 


NEARLY 
100 ACRES 


Owner's Meanie, Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 


S.W.1. 18,154.) 


Telegrams 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone : 
Gros. 2838 


W I (3 lines) 


AT VERY LOW PRICE. 
BERKS-HANTS BORDER 
A SMALL ESTATE 
VIEWS EXTENDING UNINTERRUPTED FOR MILES. 
Basingstoke, Newbury, 
Keaaing (bet ween). 
Two Drives. Lodge. 
Cottages. Farmery. 
Halls, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 


rooms, ground floor 
ces. 


Electricity. 
Central heating, etc. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Finely Timbe — Grounds, pasture, woodlands, tennis courts and walled kitchen garden. 


30 ACRES 
(PART EASILY SOLD OFF IF NOT REQUIRED). 


TURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel. :_ Grosvenor 2838, 3 lines). 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF ESSEX 


Convenient for golf and sea at Frinton, Walton, Clacton, ete. 
YACHTING. SHOOTING. 


LOVELY OLD 
HOUSE 


part dating from 
1475. 


Central heating and 
hot water. 
Main electricity and 
Company's water. 

Hall, 3 good recep- 

tion rooms, recreation 

or music room, good 

offices, maids’ room, 

8 bedrooms, 4 bath- 

rooms. Garages, ete. 

Old-world Grounds, tennis lawn, prolific kitchen and eae gardens, orchards, about 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. (Tel. : 
Grosvenor 2838, 3 lines.) 
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CURTIS & Henson 


LONDON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


Submit, London.” 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
A TUDOR HOUSE NEAR BEACHY HEAD 


ONLY 4 MILES FROM A FIRST-CLASS 


The Gardens ond eae forming a paegect setting for the house, are in condlinnt condition. 


and long herbaceous borders. 


SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON, 


Surrounded by 10,000 Acres of Downland 
immune from development. 


GREAT HALL WITH GALLERY, 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’s WATER FREE. 


STABLING AND GARAGE. 
7 XViTH CENTURY COTTAGES. 
PERIOD FEATURES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST, 


including Tudor fresco, open fireplaces and original donkey 
water-wheel. 


Well-stocked kitchen garden. 


FOR SALE WITH 36 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


HUNTING 


AND GOLF, 


Highly recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Wal, who will send illustrated Brochure on request. 


Fine lawns and trees, rose garden 


WELL-KNOWN EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE.— 
Only 9 miles from the West End yet in a quiet position 


NEAR NEWMARKET HEATH.— Smal! RACING 
ESTABLISHMENT, immediately adjoining — well- 


overlooking a Green of great historical interest close to 
the shopping centre and river. Hall, morning room, 
dining room, study, drawing room (all panelled), 
excellent domestic offices, 6 principal bedrooms, 4 
servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating; 
main water; drainage; gas and electricity. Secluded 
Garden. Many thousands have been spent on the 
property during recent years and it is now in perfect 
order throughout. For Sale Freehold. 2 Golf Courses 
nearby. ee particulars from CURTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. (5274.) 


HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE, BEL- 
VOIR AND QUORN.— An old Stone-built Hunting 
Box. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 maids’ rooms. Large Barn suitable for 
conversion. Central heating; telephone; main water 
and electric light. Garage; Stabling. Attractive 


THE FILLIP known ‘Training Grounds. Substantially-built Resi- 


given to the demand for landed invest- 
ments by the international crises of the 


past year shows no sign of abating. 


Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON 


have several buyers still seeking the 
financial security which ownership of 


land affords. 


dence, in perfect repair and lavishly appointed. 4 
reception rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bath- 
rooms. Central heating and main serviees. Large 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. Extensive range of 
loose boxes. Very Pleasant Gardens, with wide lawns 
shaded Dy fine trees, herbaceous borders, kitchen 
n and hard tennis court. 
OR SALE AT NEARLY HALF ITS COST. 
(15.470.) 


CONVENIENT FOR MIDHURST, PETWORTH 
AND THE SOUTH DOWNS.— A) commodious 
modern RESIDENCE with extensive views. Recep- 
tion rooms, dance room, 10) principal bedrooms, 4 
servants’ bedrooms, & bathrooms, usual domestic 
offices. Main electric light and power; central heat- 
ing. 3 Cottages. Delightful grounds; sand soil. To 
be Let Unfurnished or For Sale Freehold. (16,096.) 


Gardens, partly walled ; paddoc k,in 34 Acres. 
SALE FREEHOL 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 1. (16,334.) 


AVON VALE (Bath 8 niles, Melksham, 4 miles).— 
Fine FAMILY RESIDENCE in’ 14-ACRE park. 
Drawing room, dining room, library, study. morning 
room, 7 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
nursery suite, 8 secondary bedrooms, comprehensive 


central heating. Garages and stables. Pleasant grounds 

with spreading lawns. Ha-ha fence giving on to park. 

Farmhouse and range of buildings. 3 other Cottages 

can be had. 20} ACRES. Adcitional land available. 
TO BE LET ON LONG LEASE. 

(16.327.) 


suitable Estates. 


Owners or Agents able to offer this 


type of investment anywhere in England situated in a delightful locality. 


domestic offices. Own electric light. Ground floor plans, to 5, Mount 


early consideration 


IN UNSPOILT ENGLAND (near Sherborne).— 
first-class FARMING PROPERTY, beautifully 
Picturesque old Resi- 
dence of stone with mullioned windows. 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic offices 


are invited to send full particulars, with with servants’ hall. Dairy. Modern farmbuildings, 


conveniently arranged around a yard and containing 


Street, W.1, where accommodation for a stud of horses or large dairy 


farm. Delightful gardens, including two tennis lawns, 


will be given to croquet lawn, kitchen garden and orchard, the  re- 


mainder of the Estate being rich grazing. In all 
ABOUT 160 ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Hunting with the Blackmore Vave. (11,686.) 


SANDWICH GOLF COURSE 


WITHIN EASY REACH, 


ear to the ‘facing South-west. 
A CHARMING RED-BRICK RESIDENCE 
situate in a secluded position and designed by a well-known Architect. The principal 
rooms are arranged to obiain the maximum amount of sunshine. 

9 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, BATHROOM, LOUNGE HALL, 

BILLIARDS ROOM, STUDY. 

Co.'s water. Good drainage. 
2 GARAGES. 
Delightful Flower Gardens, kitchen garden, tennis court, glass- 
house ; in all about 


2 ACRES 
Sea-fishing at Deal. Golf at Royal St. George’s and Princes’ Golf Clubs. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD (£054 ) 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


UNDER 45 MILES FROM LONDON, 


ift. up. 
THE RESIDENCE 


commands views over miles of beautiful country. Recently the subject of great 
expenditure, the house has been brought up-to-date in every way. 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
5 BATHROOMS. 
2 OR 3 COTTAGES. LARGE GARAGE, 
Co.’s water and electricity. 
The Gardens, although a most beautiful feature of the property, 
can be maintained in perfect order by 2 gardeners. Tennis court. 
FOR SALE WITH 29 ACRES (OR — 


Personclly inspected and recommended. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
A.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CHARTERED 


WILSON & CO. 


SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


AUCTIONEERS 


DELIGHTFUL POSITION CLOSE TO THE ASHDOWN FOREST 


3 MILES FROM EAST GRINSTEAD AND THE ROYAL ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF COURSE, 


MAGNIFICENT 


PASTURE 


Over 400ft. up on sand rock subsoil. 


A STONE-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


AND WOODLAND. 


CHAUFFEUR’S FLA 


VIEWS OVER UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 


Standing in centre of own Estate. 


PARTLY BOUNDED BY A STREAM. 


ABOUT 113 ACRES 


CHARMING WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. 
LOUNGE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 11 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 


2 BAT 
Electric light. 


HROOMS AND SERVANTS’ ROOMS. 

Central heating. Good water supply. 

STABLING. 
FARMHOUSE. 


GARAGES, 


T. 2 LODGES. 2 COTTAGES, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN 
SEATED WITHIN FINELY 
GROUNDS AND PARK. 

500 ACRES 


Amidst perfect country in a favourite residential and sporting part. 
THE LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE 


is of exceptional character, in faultless order, with original features. 
15 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, very fine suite of entertaining 


rooms. 
HOME FARM. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 


TIMBERED OLD 


SPORTING WOODLANDS. 
14, Mount Street, W.1, 


HAMPSHIRE 


ONE OF THE 


ancient structure. 


ORIGINAL 


3 bathrooms, fine galleried hall, 


SUPERB PANELLING AND DECORATIVE 
FEATURES OF THE PERIOD. 


XVth CENTURY MANOR 


MOST PERFECT OLD HOUSES IN THE 
Ww 


EST OF ENGLAND. 


THE ESTATE IS ABOUT 100 ACRES 


IN EXTENT 


and the gardens are of an old-world character in keeping with the 
The whole place in wonderful order. 


11 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


FOR SALE Central heating. — Electric light. Garages. Stabling. — Cottages. 
cies FOR SALE AT <A REASONABLE PRICE. 
Agents: WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 


REDUCED PRICE. RECOMMENDED. 


HOUR’S RAIL LONDON 


Excellent hunting. Rough shooting. 


“PERIOD” RESIDENCE IN PARK 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 10-14 bed and 
dressing roonis. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
HUNTER STABLING, GARAGES. COTTAGES. 
Nicely timbered GROUNDS, hard tennis court, walled 
kitchen garden and first-class grazing, 80 ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6541.) 


£2,400. 7 ACRES. 
40 MINUTES LONDON 


Rural position. 3 miles main line. 


A VERY WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
of pre-War period, in first-class order. 

Hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms. 
Main water and electricity. Central ne 
GARAGE, STABLING, 

Tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,748.) 


BARGAIN AT £4,500. 5 ACRES. 
10 MILES BATH (2 miles two stations ; 
healthy position). 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
in good order. 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 5 reception rooms, 4 or more 
bathrooms, 17 bedrooms. 
N.B.—- By slight alteration House can be reduced in size and 
good garage ace ommodation formed, 
Basins (h. and ¢.), main electricity and water, central heating. 
ES 


GARDENS ~~ GROUNDS of about 5 ACR 
(17 7,033.) 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


50 ACRES. ONLY £5,000. 


25 MILES LONDON 


700ft. up. Wonderful views. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
billiard room, 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 
and dressing rooms. 
Electric light. Main water. Central heating. 
Garage for 3. Stabling. Lodge. 2 Cottages. 
Beautifully timbered GROUNDS, orchard, park 
and woodlands. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Hall, 10-14 bed 


TRESIDDER & Co., (11,748.) 


£1,975, BARGAIN. 
W. GLOS. 4 mile main road. 


Hunting, golf, fishing. 
QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


3 reception, bathroom, 5 bedrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity and drainage. 
Duuble garage. Stabling. Cottage. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. Inexpensive grounds. 
Kitchen garden, orchard, ete.; in all about 1} ACRES. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,388.) 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 
BARGAIN AT 1,450 GUINEAS 
Few minutes’ walk station. 


WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with drive approach. 
3 reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms. All main services. 


WELL-KEPT GARDEN. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


(18,972.) 


FIRST OFFER OF £1,500 SECURES 
WEYBRIDGE 


25 minutes Waterloo. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in good order, 
Hall, cloakroom, w.c., 3 reception, bathroom, 
dressing rooms, workroom. 
All main services. Independent het water. 
Garage (for 2). Useful Outbuildings. 
Charming GARDEN, rock and water garden, 
tennis court, ete.; about 1 ACRE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, Ww. 1. 


LOW PRICE. FREEHOLD. 
2 miles station; 1 hour 


SOUTH OXON 

SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT COUNTRY 
HOUSE 
with charming interior ; 

3 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
jARAGE. STABLIN 
GROUNDS of nearly 3 ACRES, rose a orchard, ete. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,220.) 


IDEAL FOR COUNTRY HOTEL, SCHOOL, Ete. 


35 MINUTES WATERLOO 


Rural position. 
MANSION IN SMALL PARK 
Fine suite reception rooms, 5 bathrooms, 40 bedrooms 
(several fitted basins, h. and c.). 

Electric light. Excellent water. Telephone. Central heating. 
GARAGES. LAKE. RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES. 
Inexpensive grounds. farmery. Small house, ete. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WOULD BE DIVIDED. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6308.) 


Ss bed and 


(19, 181.) 


Would Sell with Furniture. 


south aspect. 
electricity. 


FOR SALE UPON THE INSTRUCTIONS OF 


JOSEPH STEPHENSON, ESQ., 


O.BLE. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


4 miles from Peterborough on the Great North Road, in the heart of the Fitzwilliam Hunt. close to the Cottesmore and 
Woodland Pytchley and about 10 miles from Barnwell Castle, recently acquired by H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester. 
80 minutes by train from King’s Cross. 


Estate Offices : 


ALWALTON HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM, 
10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
GARDENS. 


1ODERN STABLING 
WELL TIMBERED PARK, PASTU RE LAND 
AND 2 COTTAGES. 


59 ACRES. 
Hiustrated particulars and price from the Sole 
Agents :—- 

ARTHUR E. CRAIG & CO., LTD., 
Surveyors, Land and Estate Agents, 
Westgate and Broadway, PETERBOROUGH. 
Telephone 3444 (2 lines). 


HITCHIN, LUTON, BEDFORD and KETTERING. 


FOR SALE 


IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
MAGNIFICENT CATTLE RANCH AND 
TOBACCO FARM, 8,280 ACR = 25 miles nearcst 
town: 12% miles railway staticn. Ranch well watered, 
and one of the best grazing propositions in district. Has 
very good land for maize and tobacco. 
Proposition for young man with capital to start on. 
PRICE 10/- PER ACRE. 
£3,000 CASH, IF DESIRED, 
Balance payable over 3 years, Bank Interest. 
No Taxes, 
IDEAL FARM TO GROW AND FEED CATTLE FOR! 
EXPORT. ALL NECESSARY FARMBUILDINGS | 
Write : i 
CUMMING, GWELO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA. | 


17, Above Bar, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
Business Established over 100 years 
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"Wood, Agents, Weedo, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Maytair 6381 (10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


UNFURNISHED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL ON REASONABLE TERMS 


BETWEEN EAST GRINSTEAD AND HAYWARDS HEATH 


ONLY 30 MILES FROM LONDON IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. WITHIN 3 MILES OF ASHDOWN FOREST. 


SOUTH ASPECT. EXCELLENT STABLING AND 
GARAGES. 
2 LODGES AND 6 COTTAGES. 
HOME FARM (let). 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
GROUNDS, 


In splendid order, containing: 
11 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
8 BATHROOMS. 

3 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS. 
BILLIARDS ROOM, 
and 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
WINTER GARDEN. 


park in all about 


345 ACRES 


pheasants usually reared). 


Main electric light and water. 


Central heating. AND COARSE FISHING, 


Strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1., or TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, East Grinstead. (30,210.) 


sWimming pool, hard and grass courts and 


forming an excellent shoot (about S800 


LARGE LAKE AFFORDING BOATING 


WEST SUSSEX. NEAR GOODWOOD AND THE DOWNS 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A LOVELY SETTING WITH ABOUT 80 ACRES 
SOUTH ASPECT OVER PARK-LIKE SURROUNDINGS. 


Good hall, 3 large reception rooms, 
study, billiard room, 16 bedrooms, 
6 bathrooms, 


Main electric light and water. 
Automatic voil-fired central heating 
throughout. 


GOOD GARAGE 
AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


SMALL HOME FARM AND 
5 COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 


and walled garden, 


TO BE SOLD 


Tilustrated particulars may be had from the Sole Agents, JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 30,371.) 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL, INSTITUTION OR HOTEL. 
WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


CONVENIENT FOR KEMBLE (1) HOURS PADDINGTON), CHIPPENHAM AND SWINDON. 


PICTURESQUE STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 
approached by carriage drive and 
standing in 


89 ACRES 


23 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, billiard 
and 4 reception rooms, 


Electric light and excellent water 
supply, 


HOME FARM. LODGE, 
BAILIFF’S HOUSE AND 
5 COTTAGES. 


Splendid Stables and Buildings. 
Inexpensive Grounds. 


LONG STRETCH OF 
TROUT FISHING, 
Hunting with two packs and con- 
venient for Polo Grounds. 


FOR SALE AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


Full particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. — (60,869.) 


SUSSEX 
EAST GRINSTEAD, TURNERS HILL, BALCOMBE, OR THREE BRIDGES DISTRICT 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
have a buyer requiring a good FAMILY HOUSE in this part of Sussex. 


THE HOUSE TO CONTAIN 12 TO 14 BEDROOMS, GOOD RECEPTION ROOMS AND BATHROOMS. ENOUGH LAND FOR PRIVACY, SAY NOT LESS THAN 
25 ACRES, BUT A LARGE AREA IS NOT REQUIRED. 


Up to £15,000 will be paid for a suitable place in good order. 


Will owners contemplating selling please send particulars and photographs to JoHN D. Woop & Co., quoting reference 6/268? (Usual commission required.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1L. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.1. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams : 


R. ALEC. HAMBRO. “ Homefinder” Bournemouth 


ON THE BORDERS OF OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
ADJACENT TO THE ANCIENT TOWN OF BRACKLEY. 9 MILES FROM BANBURY. BEAUTIFUL SITUATION IN PARK. 


The very fine Freehold Residence 
“EVENLEY HALL,” 
23 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception rooms, good 
domestic offices. Stabling ; garage. 
Lodge. 

Excellent water. Main electricity. 
Well-kept walled Kitchen Garden, 
and ample glass. Vines, figs, 
peaches nectarines in profusion. 
SUPERB PLEASURE GARDENS 
wide lawns, rose and water gardens. 
75 ACRES 

NO TITHE. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
Price only £7,000 Freehold 


Valuable timber, £642 extra. 

Inspection can be made at any 
time on presentation of card to 
Gardener. 


~ 


Particulars and plan of Messrs. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BY DIRECTION OF MAJOR W. PP. COLFOX, M.C., M.P. 


BRIDPORT, DORSET 


SITUATE HALF-A-MILE OUTSIDE THE TOWN, 2} MILES FROM WEST BAY, 15 MILES FROM DORCHESTER. 


THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 
“WESTMEAD ” 


comprising the delightful stone-built Resi- 
dence, containing : 
% PRINCIPAL BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 
5 SERVANTS’ ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 
HALL, 3 KECEPTION ROOMS, 
\MPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


All public services. 


GARAGES. 
Gardener's Cottage. Entrance Lodge. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS of about 
4% ACRES 


PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


Can be viewed at any time on production 
of card to gardener in charge. 


Illustrated particulars and plan of the Joint Sole Agents Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch, Bournemouth ; and Messrs. SANCTUARY & SON., Bridport, Dorset. 


BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION. 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND BUILT 4 RECEPTION, 
FOR PRESENT OWNER. 
LOUNGE HALL, 
SERVANTS’ SITTING ROOM 
SUNNY CORNER POSITION WITH 

DELIGHTFUL SEA VIEWS. WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
7 BEDROOMS (each titted basin, h. and ¢.), 


2 DRESSING ROOMS, DOUBLE GARAGE. 


4 BATHROOMS, CHARMING GARDEN. 


Particulars and photo of Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 


PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES ON THE 


SOUTH COAST 


eccupying @ gorgeous position with unob- 
structed sea views extending to the Needles, 
Isle of Wight and the Sole at. 


Good store cupboards. 


Al’ in services. Central heating. 
ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE IN. DESIGN 1/’ main services en he 1 


AND HAVING ALL MODERN CON- . 
VENIENCES AND COMFORTS. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


and extra s0ft. plot adjoining. 


South aspect. 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 


BOX ROOM, PRICE £2,650 FREEHOLD 
CHARMING LOUNGE (with beamed 
ceiling). Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 
KITCHEN. 


FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (TEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON 
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Jan. 7th, 1939. OUNTRY LIFE xiii. 
ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 
Kens. 1480. Telegrams: ‘‘ Estate, Harrods, London.”’ 
400ft. up on the Chilterns. In favourite Amersham district. BR ERTFO RD A N D HATFIELD ex. 


FASCINATING, MODERNISED, OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE 
STANDING WELL BACK FROM THE ROAD. 

Lounge hall, 3 good 
reception (with heavy 
beamed ceilings), 6 7 
bed, 2 bath. offices. 

Electric Light. 
Water. 

Telephone. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 


Gas, 


Double tennis court 
flower garden, 
orchard, kitchen gar- 
den, paddock ; about 
6 ACRES. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, 

FREEHOLD. 

Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 


TWO GARAGES. — STABLING. 
ONLY £5,000. 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-4. 


Occupying a quietly retired position, standing high, overlooking the Valley of the Beaune, 
and placed in a district affording excellent social amenities. 


MELLOWED OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
SET AMIDST LOVELY GARDENS. 
3 reception, bed, 
2 bath, maids’ sitting- 
room. 
All main services. 
Central Heating. 
Water Softener. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Outbuildings. 
SOUASH RAC- 
QUETS COURT. 
Most attractive Gar- 
dens sloping ter- 
races to the River 
Beane, with frontage 
thereto, and possess- 
ing an island, in all 
About 3. ACRES. 
FREEHOLD 
£4,250 


Or would be 


Let Furnished for 2 vears (owing to owner's absence on service abroad). 
Rent & Guineas per week. 
Inspected and strong recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 


ON A SPUR OF THE CHILTERN HILLS c+. 


5O0ft. up. Excellent order. Southern aspect. 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
IN A DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND POSITION, 


: 2 miles from Main 
Line Station (Town in 


hour) and mile 
from old-world village 
on the Bucks and 


Herts border. 


Golf 14 miles. 
Lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion, 7 bed (4 small), 
2 bath, offices, ete. 

Cols Electric Light. 

Gas and Water. 

2 Garages. 


HARD TENNIS 
COURT. 


Garden and Woodlands; about 2 “ACRES 
THE YEAR’S BARGAIN AT £2,400 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


IN A WELL-TIMBERED SURREY PARK. 3. 


First-class Residential locality, about 2 miles from famous Epsem Downs, 
5 miles Dorking. 


REALLY CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


Designed under the 
supervision of an 
Architect) in 
splendid order 
throughout. 


Hall, lounge, dining 

room, bed and 

dressing, de luxe bath- 
room, 


Main Drainage. 
Cols Electric Light. 
Gas and Water, 
Telephone, Garage. 
Garden most taste- 
fully laid out, with 
rockery, ornamental 
lawns, choice shrubs, 

fruit trees, ete. 
Golf. R.A. Woodcote Park, Tyrrells Wood and Leatherhead. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AT £2,500 FREEHOLD 


LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.L. 


KENT COAST (1} HOURS LONDON) 


Unriralled position on Southern slope, overlooking Golf Links and the Sea, 
Quiet and peaceful surroundings. 


SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In beautiful order. 


Completely modernised 
and facing due South. 


3 reception, bed- 
rooms, bathrooms 
Main Services. 
Garage. 

Very pretty Gardens 
with variety of trees 
and shrubs: about 
THREE- 
QUARTERS OF 
AN ACRE 


in all. 


FREEHOLD £3,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Agents: HARRkODs, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


LTp., 62-64, 


OVERLOOKING WILDERNESSE GOLF COURSE «.5. 
MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 


bed and dressing, 

3 reception, bath, 

billiard room, exeel- 
lent offices. 


Cols Electric Light. 
Gas and Water, 
Central Heating. 


Garage for 3 cars. 
Chauffeur’s 
Accommodation, 
Gardener's Cottage. 


12 ACRES 
OF GROUNDS. 


Including hard tennis 
court, meadow and 
woodlands, 


EXTRA LAND AVAILABLE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
HAkkOps, LTD., 62-64, 


Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


GOLFING ENTHUSIAST. 
350ft. up; 


BUSINESS MAN OR 


SURREY 


Banstead Downs Golf Courses (Club House barely 5 minutes’ walk) ; 
extremely quiet ; 10 minutes’ walk station. 


" RESIDENCE OF SINGULAR ATTRACTION AND CHARM 
Ideal for economic 


management, splendid 
condition throughout 


OF STRONG APPEAL TO 


Decorations by 
Harrods, Ltd. 


Surrounded by de- 
lightful gardens. 
Entrance and lounge 
halls, cloakroom (h. 
and ¢.), W.c., 3 recep- 
tion, loggia, 7 bed 
(basins h. and ¢.), 3 
bath, model offices, 
maids’ sitting room. 


All main services. 
Central heating. 
Double garage. 


GARDENS ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT by a well-known firm of landscape 

gardeners ; specimen trees and shrubs, lawns, rose garden, hard tennis court with 

overhead watering, ornamental pond, beautiful Italian garden, sunk rock garden, 
kitchen and fruit garden, ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ere ed recommended from inspection by HARRODs, LTD. 
Road, 5.W. 


, 62-64, Brompton 


To the Discriminating Buyer seeking a Character House offered at practically Half (cst. 


SURREY s.2. 


Close to Banstead Downs and Cuddington Golf Course, short car run Walton Heath. 
25 minutes to Town, Excellent shopping and Scholastic facilities. 


UNUSUALLY WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Two floors, inexpen- 
sive upkeep, oak 
joinery and floors, 
red brick fireplaces. 
Basins in bedrooms, 
independent hot 
water. 


hall, cloak- 
room, reception, 
78 bed, dressing 
room, 2. bath, offices, 
and sitting room. 


Lounge 


Large Garage. 


SECLUDED 

M 

GARDEN 

Tennis lawn, grass orch: sandpit, kitchen garden ; 
CORNER SITE. 

A REALLY EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


LTD., 62-64, 


about 1 ACRE. 


Very strongly recommended by HARRODS, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


WEST BYFLEET (Tel. 149), and HASLEMERE (Tel. 607), SURREY 


RIVIERA BRANCH 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


Owners of Country properties of good character desirous of selling are requested to send particulars to F. L. Mercer & Co., 
who will inspect and photograph free of charge. They deal solely in the sale of this class of property and have exceptional 
facilities for the prompt introduction of buyers. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 


ADJACENT TO THE HAMPSHIRE COAST AND YACHTING CENTRES AT KEYHAVEN AND LYMINGTON 


OVERLOOKING THE SOLENT, 
ISLE OF WIGHT AND THE OPEN SEA. 


Half a mile from sandy bathing beach and on the 
fringe of an exclusive coastal resort. The house (in 
excellent repair) stands in about 
2 ACRES 
of charming walled-in Gardens, and contains : 


3 reception, 9 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Oak 
parquet floors. 


Central heating. Main 


drainage. Companies’ 


electricity, gas amd water. 
GARAGE. 


STABLE AND FINE 


OLD TITHE BARN. 


FREEHOLD £4,500 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


PRICE DROPPED FROM £9,000 TO £5,000 FOR 
QUICK SALE 
IN AN OLD-WORLD BERKSHIRE VILLAGE, 32 MILES LONDON. 
Assuredly an Opportunity to secure an exceedingly Good Bargain, 


This very attractive 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
eontains central 
lounge (42ft. by 19ft.), 
butiards room, 3 ovher 
reception, kitchen with 
“Aga” cooker, 12 
bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 


Main electricity and 
water; central heat- 
ing: running water 
in bedrooms, Spacious 
Garage, 2 Cottages. 
Hard tennis court. 
Lovely, well-timbered 
gardens and paddock. 


8 ACRES 
NOWHERE CAN BETTER VALUE BE OBTAINED 


Agents: F. L. MERcER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel. : Regent 2481.) 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EAST GRINSTEAD 


ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY AND SUSSEX 
29 MILES FROM LONDON. 


A comfortably ap- 
pointed HOUSE of 
distinctive architec- 
ture, connected with 
main drainage, com- 
panies’ electricity, 
gas and water. With 
well-proportioned 
rooms comprising 3 
reception, 6 bedrooms 
and bathroom. 


2 Garages. 
Tennis Court. 
Charming well-stocked and profusely timbered gardens extending Over about 
1 ACRE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


A SURREY HOME OF OUTSTANDING CHARM 


ADJACENT TO LOVELY COMMONS AND WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF FIVE OR SIX FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSES 
CONVENIENT FOR MAIN LINE STATION ON THE SOUTHERN ELECTRIC. HALF AN HOUR FROM WATERLOO. 
EMBRACING AN AREA OF OVER 


6 ACRES 


Built in 1912 by Mr. Tarrant, the Residence, one 
of really charming elevations, is exceptionally well 
appointed, and has central heating, main drainage, 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. ‘There are such 
features as oak floors and panelling, and the scheme of 
interior decoration is particularly attractive. Lounge 
hall, suite of 3 reception rooms, loggia, cocktail lounge in 
the Spanish style, excellent domestic offices with staff 
sitting room, 10 bedrooms, dressing room and 3 bath- 
rooms. 
SPACIOUS GARAGE with chauffeur's flat above. 
COTTAGE, 
HARD AND GRASS TENNIS COURTS. 


Delightful, well-timbered Grounds, Orchard, 
Woodland, and rough Pasture, 


THE FREEHOLD IS FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


A “LUXURY” COTTAGE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER 
RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE. Between HITCHIN and LUTON 
CLOSE TO A VILLAGE GREEN AND BUS SERVICE, 560FT. UP. 

ONLY £2,300 


with a prettily de- 

signed garden of an 

Acre and a_ half. 

(Adjoining paddock 

of 4 Acres available if 

required.) This en- 

chanting little house 

(built and fitted re- 

gardiess of cost) is 

attractively decor- 

ated, labour - saving, 

and contains lounge, 

dining room, beamed 

ceilings, model kitchen 

with Aga cooker. 

3 bedrooms with run- 

ning water and built- 

is in furniture to save 

space. Beautiful tiled bathroom. Central heating throughout. Main electricity and 

water. Detached Garage. All in perfect order and very charming. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 


PRICE REDUCED BY A THOUSAND POUNDS 


SURREY BEAUTY SPOT. FACING BOX HILL, DORKING 
22 MILES FROM LONDON. 
A charming and spacious roadside House of Georgian character. 


Facing a country 
lane, but within 
250yds. of "bus ser- 
vices and 2 minutes 
of station on the 
Southern Electric. 
Equipped with partial 
central heating, main 
electricity, gas and 
water. 4 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, and dressing 
room. Garage, ten- 
nis court, attractive, 
secluded and_ well- 
timbered garden of 
nearly 


1 ACRE. 
£3,500 
Within easy reach of golf at Betchworth, Tyrrells Wood, and Walton Heath. 
Convenient for excellent riding facilities. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) (Tel.: Regent 2481.) 
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7, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


COLLINS & COLLINS Gnaatanen SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone: 


Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines). 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
ONE OF THE MOST PERFECTLY EQUIPPED RESIDENTIAL ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY 
Favovrite hunting centre. 


Under one hour of London. 


DELIGHTFUL REPLICA OF A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Built of toned red brick with stone facings on the site of an ancient mansion and surrounded by Old-World Gardens and Grounds of great beauty, Glorious views to the South. 
Staff bedrooms and bathrooms in a separate wing. 
central heating ; compact offices. 


Luxuriously panelled reception rooms. Costly mantelpieces. Suites of Master Bedrooms each with Marble Panelled Bathroom, 

All planned on Two Floors. Mahogany doors ; Main electric light ; white tiled ; oak parquet floors ; 

Magnificent Indoor Heated Swimming Bath tiled throughout. Squash racquets court, modern range of hunting stables, garages. Finely Timbered Park. 

Stone-flagged terraces, magnificent cedars of Lebanon, immense clumps of rhododendrons, picturesque Scotch Pine Woodlands, Five Paddocks for Horses, 
Outdoor Swimming Pool with modern bathing house. Lake, Two Hard Tennis Courts. 


Many miles of beautiful Bridle Paths and Mile Gallop. 
SUPERIOR MODERN GEORGIAN DOWER HOUSE 


AGENT’S HOUSE, FOUR LODGES, EIGHT MODEL COTTAGES with BATHROOMS, walled kitchen garden, THREE FARMS (LET), the whole extending to about 
1,000 ACRES 

E SOLD at a reasonable figure GREATLY BELOW ACTUAL COST. 

‘an be obtained from the SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. 


37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


TO 8B 
Particulars of this IMPORTANT ESTATE « 
COLLINS & COLLINS; OFFICES: 


FAREBROT IS & CO. 26, 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Central 9344 (6 lines). AUCTIONEERS. 


SUSSEX ESTATE OF 600 ACRES 


A WEST 


MODERN HOUSE J 
WITH 


EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


4 reception, 16 bed, 6 bath rooms. 


250 ACRES OF WOODLANDS 
WITH 2 LAKES 


Garages, Aerodrome, Lodge. 


15 Cottages. 
Dairy Farm and Small Holdings. 
LET TO PRODUCE ABOUT £476 THE WHOLE PROPERTY, BUILDINGS, 

PER ANNUM. ETC., FIRST-CLASS ORDER, 


FREEHOLD TOGETHER WITH RIGHTS OVER 100 ACRES OF COMMON LANDS 


Detailed particulars from Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


FOR SALE 
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3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


3 bathrooms, 
Lavatory basins in bedrooms. Electric light. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, TWO 
Paddocks. 

12 ACRES 


Owner's Agents, 


9 bedrooms, 


3 Cottages. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, 


BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE AND 


FINE OLD HOUSE WITH 
QUEEN ANNE CHARACTERISTICS 


in a high position with open views. 
4 reception rooms. 
water. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Mount Street, W.1. 


High situation. 


Central heating. Main — light. 


tARAGES. TAGE. LODGE. 
TENNIS COURTS, DELIGHTFU i OLD GARDENS and nicely timbered Grounds ; in all about 


Pay & TAYLOR, 


NEAR SUSSEX COAST 


Sunny South aspect. 


A CHARMING RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, Georgian in design 
Perfectly appointed and in faultless order. 
3 reception rooms, large sun-bathing roof, 
Central heating throughout. 


6 ACRES 
Most highly recommended from personal inspection by the Owner's Agents, RALPH 
3, Mount Street, W.1 


Delightful views to Sea and Downs. 
Close to famous Golf Course. 


7 or & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
compact offices. 
Excellent water supply. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Telephone: 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS, KENT | STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED, SURREY 
SEVENOAKS 1147-8. 


Telephone: OXTED 2 


45, HIGH STREET, REIGATE, SURREY 
Telephone: REIGATE 2938 


MAGNIFICENT SOUTHERN VIEWS 


Situate almost at the top of Toys Hill (near Sevenoaks), 
adiacent to National Trust Land. 


A PROPERTY OF INDESCRIBABLE 
BEAUTY, comprising this Century half- 
timbered COTTAGE RESIDENCE, restored and in excel- 


lent condition throughout. 3 Bedrooms (one with vaulted 
and oak-raftered ceiling), Bathroom, 2 large Reception 
Rooms (with inglenook fireplaces), kitchen, ete. Pie- 
turesque Garage Beautiful old-world 
Garden of about 
PRICE £2, $50. ‘with about % acre; 
or £3,250 with about 3 acres 

NV. B.—The antique furniture would be sold at valuation. 

Personally inspected and highly recommended by the 
Owner's Agents, F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
and CO., 125, High Street, SEVENOAKS (Tels.: 1147-8); 
and at Oxted and Reiaate, Surrey. 


A REAL BARGAIN 


Delightful situation in a quiet road, 10 minutes station, and 
near two golf courses, 


QHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE with 

well-arranged accommodation, including Hall, Cloak- 
5 Bedrooms, Bathroom 
and good Offices with Maids’ Sitting Room. 


room, large Lounge, Dining Room, 


GARAGE. 
All Main Services. 
BEAUTIFUL MATURED GARDEN, 4 ACRE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,850 or near offer 
by the Sole Agents, F. D. IBBETT, 


VOSELY, {RD & CO., Station Road East, OXTED, 
SURREY (Te 240): and at Sevenoaks and Reigate. 


about 


OVERLOOKING A HEATH 


Full South aspect with glorious views. 


minutes London; 
-Really CHOICE 


Station, 40 
golf course).- 


EIGATE (? mile 


adjoining nine-hole 


MODERN RESIDENCE approached by long drive. 5 Bed, 
dressing, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. Garage. About 
1 Acre. Central heating; and all main services. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £3,800 
FOR SALE by Order of Executors. 
Details of Sole Agents: F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, 


CARD & CO., REIGATE (Tel. : 2938); and at Sevenoaks 


and Oxted, 


Telephone: Kens. 0855. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3. 


SOMERSET COAST. HIGH UP 
MAGNIFICENT POSITION. 
OVERLOOKING THE SEA. 

Stone-built Residence of Character. 
BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, easily run and in perfect 


order; long winding drive with Lodge. 3 large 
reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 baths. Main services ; central 
heating; excellent stabling ; garage. 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. PADDOCKS. 
4 OR 46 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £3,750 (with 4 Acres) 
Personally inspected and recommended, 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
S.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


MALVERN WELLS 
VIEWS FOR 30 MILES 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
N PERFECT ORDER. 
All main services ; central heating. 


cost £1,500 to build), Stabling; garage. 
and nearly 


12 ACRES VALUABLE MEADOWS. 
FREEHOLD ONLY 43,350 


Photos and details of Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY 
and BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


3 reception, & bed, 2 baths. 
(Superior Cottage 
Lovely Gardens 


NEAR GUILDFORD 


HARMING RESIDENCE, holding exceptionally fine position, 400ft. up ; 


central heating. 


10-12 bedrooms, 3 baths. Main services ; 
and other lawns. Grassland. 
22 ACRES 
Sole Agents: BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALDRY, 


NEW YEAR’S BARGAIN 


magnificent views. 3 large reception, 


Garage; 3 Cottages. Fine Gardens, tennis 


FREEHOLD ONLY £4,000 


184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0855.) 


GUILDFORD AND WEST SURREY 


CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, GUILDFORD. 


DEVON & WEST COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


SANDERS’ 


SIDMOUTH. Best Agents. 


& DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS 
MYCDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 


FOR SALE (in the Bedale country), LUCAN HOUSE, 

SHAROW, RIPON, YORKS. 2 miles Ripon (main 
line), 13 miles Harrogate. Ideal FREEHOLD ESTATE 
of 67 Ac:es approx., comprising Mansion (including furniture), 
inexpensive gardens, Small Farm and Cottage (let), 4 Service 
Cottages. House contains 5 reception, 11 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, staff quarters, 2 bathrooms, stables, garages, 
outbuildings, all in first-class condition ; main water, acety- 
lene lighting (electricity available), central he ating.—Apply 
O. A. OWEN, Estate Office, Snape Castle, Bedale; or BELK 
and SMITH, Solicitors, 33, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


EICESTERSHIRE. — ESTATE AGENTS. 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809). MARKET 
Specialists in the Sale of Houses and Land 


SOUTH DOWNS. 


ITCHLING.—A_ beautiful RESIDENCE of archi- 
tectural merit in this pretty Sussex village. 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, domestic offices, matured 


ACRES; miniature lake, paddock, ete. 
Price £4,000 FREEHOLD.—-Apply, 
157, North Street, Brighton. 


gardens of about 4) 
Open downland views. 
Horton LepGer, F.A.L., 
(Tel. No. : 6146-7.) 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 


_ EREFORDSHIRE.—To Let Furnished for one or 
two years and possibly longer a moderate sized 
COUNTRY MANSION with modern conveniences and 


within a few miles of main line to London. Shooting over 
Estate and excellent Salmon-fishing in the River Wye, if 
required.— Apply, APPERLEY & BRowN, Land Agents, Bank 
Chambers, Hereford. 


LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


OF GOOD CHARACTER INSPECTED AND 
PHOTOGRAPHED WITHOUT CHARGE BY 


F. L. MERCER & CO., SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.i (Tel. : Regent 2481) who 
SPECIALISE IN THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 


AND HAVE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR 
THE PROMPT INTRODUCTION OF PURCHASERS. 


IN COUNTRY 

Reading districts) wanted to RENT. Convenient 
situation | with some acres; garden with possibilities. — 
“A. 377," ¢ o Cou NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ACCOMMODATION (Furnished or Unfurnished) in 
sate district North or West of London needed in the 
event of emergency for a RESIDENTIAL COL L EGE of 
60-80 people, including small children.—* A. 376," ¢ 0 
Cou NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Cov ent Garden, 
Ww 
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COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


Livingstone 1066 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 
2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I (And at Shrewsbury) 


INVESTMENTS. 


A NOTABLE WEST SUSSEX HOUSE 
Built of Stone and dating from Tudor times. 


Galleried lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms 
and modern conveniences. 


SANDY SOIL. GARAGES. STABLING. 
3 COTTAGES. FARMERY. 
Grandly timbered Gardens with tennis courts, park and pastureland. 
Valuable Woodland ; in all about 


170 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR MIGHT BE LET 


Sole Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


SURREY (14 MILES FROM THE WEST END) 


In a first-class Residential District overlooking a picturesque Cricket Ground, and a 
few minutes from excellent shops and cinema, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
ORIGINALLY AN OLD FARMHOUSE, 
Two Floors. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central Heating. 
Well timbered Gardens of very great charm, including orchard and tennis court ; in all 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH OR WITHOUT A VERY SUPERIOR COTTAGE, 
Owners Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


MEDIUM SIZED HOUSE. 


A HAMPSHIRE SPORTING ESTATE 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF BASINGSTOKE 


FARM. COTTAGES. 


OVER 300 ACRES (150 WOODLAND) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


ONLY £12,500 


Lovely Old Georgian Residence © 


‘““MICKLEHAM HALL,” 
MICKLEHAM 


Seated in magnificent timbered park with 
VIEWS OVER NATIONAL TRUST 
LANDS 
off quiet country road, approached by 
drive with Lodge, containing 
HALL. 

6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

11 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS. 
BATHROOM. 


IN AN UNSPOILT AND BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT OF SURREY 


BETWEEN DORKING AND LEATHERHEAD 


2, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 


COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
WATER, GAS AND 
MAIN DRAINAGE, 


LODGE, 3 COTTAGES, 
GOOD FARMBULLDINGS. 
GARAGE, STABLING, 


FINE OLD WALLED GARDENS 
AND LAWNS 


beautifully timbered and secluded 
with 


PARK OF ABOUT 40 ACRES 


TO BE LET ON LONG LEASE, 
or might be Sold 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET. 
Telegrams: Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 


TO COUNTRY AND GARDEN LOVERS. 

ON THE TSWOLDS (in a delightful and un- 

spoiled setting amidst beech woodlands, standing high 
with South-west aspect).—Charming MODERN  RESI- 
DENCE (lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom). Garage. Electric light; good water 
supply ; central heating; telephone. Delightful Grounds in 
terrace formation ; in all about 14 ACRES. PRICE £3,600 ; 
open to offer.—Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (M. 53.) 


GLOs.— hor Sale, in secluded position about 2 miles 
from Gloucester, particularly attractive small RESI- 
DENTIAL PROPERTY, away from main road traffic, com- 
prising substantial Residence (3 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc.), together with stable ; 
garage; charming grounds, pasture land and fruit orchard ; 
in all about 34 ACRES. Company’s water; gas; electric 


BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (W.102.) 


LOS. (Gloucester, 7 miles).—For Sale, exceptionally first-class 


GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 


Overlookina the famous Abbeu and Grounds. 


“Ms P 
light. Vacant possession. PRICE £2,750.—Particulars of A VERY, PLEASANT AND ATTRACTIVE 
G FAMILY RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 Garages. Pleasant Gardens, — All services. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
IN THE OLD BERKELEY HUNT. 
London 25 miles. Amersham 2 miles. 
Beaconsfield 4 miles. 
OR _ IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. —A highly desir- 
able COUNTRY RESIDENCE in this favourite 
district. Magnificently situated, 500ft. above sea level. 
Grounds of 11-12 Acres, which include delightful Gardens. 
The house contains 4 reception rooms, 6 principal and 
4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and excellent 
ottices. 
Central heating and main electricity, gas and water 
supplies. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS.  STABLING (3). 
EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS. 
COTTAGE. 
Sole Agent : 
SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth. 


BETWEEN EPSOM AND DORKING WITH 
IDEAL RIDING  FACILITIES.—To be Let, an 
attractive small RESIDENCE, situated close to Epsom 
Downs, Walton Heath; only 20 miles from London ; and in 
beautifully wooded surroundings. Accommodation : 2 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 4 w.c.’s. 
SALE AT £2,200. Garage; good stabling; and small farmery with pasture 


attractive RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in favourite Agents, COOPER & TANNER, Ltd., Glastonbury. fields according to requirements. Main water and electricity. 


position, comprising Residence of pleasing elevation (hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, ete.). Outbuildings 


—Full particulars from DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 
4 and 5, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W.1. 


and about 274 ACRES of valuable pasture orcharding and 


pasture land. Excellent water supply. Electric light from own 
£3,000.—Particulars of DEVON AND Ss. & W. COUNTIES 


plant. Vacant pussession. PRICE 


BRUTON, KNOWLHS & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (L. 279.) THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


O LET, “ASHFIELD HOUSE,” Branston (3 miles 
Lincoln). Country Gentleman’s Residence, comprising 
grounds, greenhouses, gardens, fruit trees (4 acres of grass 
if required). Vacant possession April 6th, 1939.—** A. 374,” 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent (Est. 1884.) 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 


(Tel. : Whitehall 9385-6.) 


FURNISHED FLATS 


ELIGHTFUL NEWLY-FURNISHED FLAT 
TO LET immediately in club house (near Slough). 
Excellent golf; self contained or meals available in club. 
2 large double bedrooms (h. and c.), 2 sitting, kitchen, bath. 
Central heating. Daily maid. £5 weekly.—‘ A. 375,” c/o 
Country LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


Garden, W.C.2. 
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MAPLE & CO., 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 5, crarron steer, AUCTION AND ESTATE 


OLD BOND STREET, W.! 
(MUSEUM 7000) (REGENT 4685-6) 


IN A LOVELY PART OF THE COUNTRY ON THE BORDERS ADVERTISEMENT 


OF HAMPSHIRE AND SUSSEX 


ABOUT 8 MILES FROM MIDHURST. C A 5 
FOR SALE 


This reproduction of a 


QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


situate in altogether 60 ACRES of woodland 
and parklike land, 


The accommodation includes :— HE charge for Small Estate i 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS Announcements is 16/8 per inch ' 
(including a beautifully decorated room about 
40ft. long). single column, per insertion. Portions 
12 BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS, of one inch are charged as follows : — 


SERVANTS’ HALL, Ete. 


Electric Fires Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/: 7 
Central eating. (minimum) Three-eighths-inch (about 
: 3 COTTAGES. GARAGES, 4 lines) 6/3; Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) 

LOVELY GARDENS WITH FINE SWIMMING POOL. 8/4 and so on. 

Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 

FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
TO BE LET FURNISHED. Bacterial Sewage inch or less, space thus ntact being 
COMPACT MODERN HOUSE Purification charged as part of the advertisement. 


IN AN ACRE OF BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 
WELWYN NORTH (HERTS) 


6 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION, LOUNGE HALL, 
SUN PARLOUR. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 


TENNIS COURT. GARAGE (2 cars). 
Secluded position. All main services. § 
of 12/10. 
6 GUINEAS WEEKLY. charge 
Telephone : Welwyn 278. “E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., writes —/ would like 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, 
+n, porases ea vise clients to have a similar Installation. For further particulars apply Advertisement 
OPE ‘ _ TUKE & BELL, LIMITED Department, “ Country Life?’ Tower House, 
LARGE MANSION required to Purchase for Clients 1, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
for demolition. Immediate inspection and decision 


given. District immatetial.—Full details to purchasers’ 
Surveyors, R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, Estate Agents, Cambridge. 


Read 
See 
and 

Hear 


ANIMAL 
LANGUAGE 


Text by Records by Photographs by 
JULIAN HUXLEY LUDWIG YLLA 


A marvellous record of animal cries and sounds 
2 Double-sided Records and Photographs 


21s. complete 
At all Booksellers 


The records can_be heard at 
all the principal branches of 


KEITH PROWSE & CO., LTD., 


or at 
H.M.V., 104 NEW BOND STREET 
Write for a descriptive prospectus 


* * * 
A COUNTRY LIFE PRODUCTION 
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| CUMBERLAED | | NOTTINGHAMSHIRE | WARWICKSHIRE 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. | CARLISLE. | : | NOTTINGHAM. GHAM. } 
Clifford W.1. Crown AND Mitre Hore. | County NTY New Granp Hote. AuLpD K1NG’s ARMS, 
S.W.7. LYNDHURST. | Ba Moor. Ye OLDE BELL) Tye GeorGE HOTEL. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. KESWICK (English Lakes), | Crown Hore. | iia STRATFORD-ON-AVON. W. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. Keswick Hote. Granp Hotei ARDEN 
BERKELEY HOTEL. Royat Oak Horet. | NEW MILTON. OXFORDSHIRE WESTMORLAND _nanaon. . 
Piccadilly, W.1. LAZONBY (near Penrith). GRAND Marine Horet, | BURFORD. 3ANGOR. 
BRACKEN BANK HOTEL. BARTON-ON-SEA. | Corswotp GATEWAY AMBLESIDE. CasTLE HOTEL. 
BROWN’S HOTEL. ODIHAM | MINSTER LOVELL. THE QuEEN’s Horet. | 
rer Street, W.1 LOWESWATER mAn. | BEDDGELERT. 
Dover Street, W.1. GEORGE Horet. | Orv Swan, GRASMERE. | Goat Hote. 
-RINCE OF WaLES Lake Horrt.| 
| SOUTHAMPTON. OXFORD. Laxe Hotrl.| GAPEL CURIG. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. Rice’s C SoutH WESTERN HOTEL. | CLARE} Hore1. | Tyn-y-Corep HOTEL. 
| CARLTON HOTEL. SOUTHSEA. LANGDALE Hore. DOLGELLEY. 
| CAVENDISH HOTEL. DEVONSHIRE ‘STONEY CROSS. WILTSHIRE Rovat_Hores. 
Jermyn Street, Wl ARNSTAPLE. Comprox SHROPSHIRE EVERLEIGH, GLYN GARTH, ANGLESEY. 
00: | CHURCH STRETTON. | Tue Crown Horet. HARLECH. 
CHERRY | Tue SALISBURY. St. Davip’s Hore. 
bax OLb GrorGr Horet. LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 
DORCHESTER Busan iors. HEREFORDSHIRE | SOMERSET County | Ye Hore. 
Park Lane, W.1. BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Bete _ALLERFORD, MINEHEAD. WORCESTERSHIRE ‘LANGOLLEN. 
GREEN DrRaGon HOTEL. tue Hanp Hore. 
ROsSEMULLION | Hotnicote House Hore. BROADWAY. 


GORING HOTEL. 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. CULLOMPTON. 


GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. ©vLLompton Hore. 


WILTON HOTEL. Torsay View, 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


Victoria HoTet. 


(Unlicensed) | 


Broad Street. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 


Mount CraiG Horev. 


AsBot’s Barton Hote. 
County Hore. 
DOVER. 


Paddington. DARTMOUTH. ROSS-ON-WYE. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. HoTer. Horev. 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. SLAPTON Sanps, THe MANorR 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. HERTFORDSHIRE 
RovuGemont Hore BU i 
TEL SPLENDIDE. Busney Hav 
HOTEL VICTORIA. RIDGWATER ARMS bs 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 (a. DEVON). 
HOWARD HOTEL. WATFORD 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
HOTEL KIVERSEA PRIVATE HOTEL. GARDEN CITY. 
Russell Square, W.C.1. 32 Kingswear. GuEssEN’s Court HOtTEeEL. 
LANGHAM HOTEL. cog 
Portland Place, W.1. HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
PARK LANE HOTEL. THE ARUNDELL ARMS HUNTINGDON 
Piccadilly, W.1. L N GEORGE HOTEL. 
ADILLY HOTEL. YNTON. Ss. 
‘ W.1. RoyaL CastLe Hore. GOLDEN Lion Hore. 
RITZ HOTEL. NEWTON ABBOT. 
Piccadilly, W.1. ISLE OF WIGHT 
SAVOY HOTEL. — 
Strand, W.C.2. pstead.) SHANKLIN Towers 
ST ‘ORD Hi Manor House Hore. VENTNO 
South Kensington, S.W.7. SHALDON (near Teignmouth). KENT 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. 
yeh, W.C.2. Betmont Hotev. BROADSTAIRS. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. FortFriELD | ALBIon Hore. 
Curzon Street, W.1. KNowLe Horet, Lrp. Cc. URY. 
| 
| 
| 


TORQUAY. 
GRAND HOorEeEL. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Howpen Court Hore. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
EATON SOCON. PaLace HorteEL. 


Ye O_pe Wuite Horse. 
Roap. 


ABINGDON. Woo.acomBE Bay Hotev. 
CROWN AND Horte-. YELVERTON. 
BRAY-ON-THAMES. Moortanp Links Hore. 
Tue Hinp’s Heap Hore. 
DORSETSI 
CHARMO 
Hore. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
RT, WINDSOR, SHERBORNE. 
Dicsy Horev. 
| SWANAGE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE | 
CompLeat ANGLER HOTEL. URHAM 
| 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE Roya. County Hote. 
CAMBRIDGE. | WaTERLOO HOTEL. 
University Arms 
Lion ES 
WHITTLESFORD. FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Rep Lion Hore.. Beacu Hore. 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


ISLANDS = Qveen’s Horet, 
Hamlet Court Road. 
West Curr Horev. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Horet. 


BRANKSOME TowER HoTEL. 
Bournemoutu Hypro. 
Cuiirrs Hote. 
Cartton HOTEL. 

Granp Hote. 

Hicucuirrr Hore. 
NorFro._k Hore., 


HEADLAND Hore. 
St. Rumons. 


ROCK, WADEBRIDGE. 


Tue Dormy House. 


. IVES. 
TREGENNA CASTLE HOoreL. 


ST. MAWES. URNEM East (Cliff) 
Rocks Hore. | THe IMPERIAL HorTEL. 
TINTAGEL. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
Kinc Artuur’s Castte Horet.! THe Haven Hote 


Torsay Hore ts, Ltp., 


| 
WOOLACOMBE BAY(N. DEvon) 


THe GRANVILLE HoTe.. 
| Sr. MarGaret’s Bay. 
FOLKESTONE. 
BurLinGton Hore. 
Horet Lynpuvurst. 


HYTHE. 
| ‘THe Hover Imperiat., 


Town House. 

| RAMSGATE. 

| GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
| SEVENOAKS, 


THE AMHERST ARMS Hott. 
WELLS. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


WickHam Court Hote. 


| Kinc’s Arms Hote. 


| LANCASHIRE 
| BLACKPOOL. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 
SOUTHPORT. 

Vicroria Hore. 
Patace 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


Granp 


L AND _ Hore. 
GeorGE 
HOLBEACH. 

CHeQuERS HOTEL. 


HART Hote. 
STAMFORD. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


| BRISTOL. 
| WOODHALL SPA. 
Horter, Eastgate EaGLe Lopce Hote. 
YLAKE. New County Hore , SoutuGate | NMOUTH 
on Horet. STREET. 
STROUD. 
Beavurort 
Rodborough Common. 
E. CORNWALL Tue Bear Inn. NORFOLK 
THE GRENVILLE HoTEL (Bupe) TEWKESBURY. BLAKENEY. 
Bett Hore. BLAKENEY Horet. 
F Hop Pore CAISTER-ON-SEA. 
Fatmoutu Hore. 
HELFORD PASSAGE HAMPSHIRE 
near Falmouth), BRO sr. HUNSTANTON 
Tue Ferry Boat Inn. Forest Horet. LE Gotr Links 
MS 
NEWQUAY. BOURNEMOUTH. Hore. 


GoLpEN Lion Hotet. 


| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
| RINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country 
KETTERING. 
| GeorGe Hore. 
| PETERBOROUGH. 
| ANGEL Horet. 
| Butt Horet. 
Granp Hote. 


| BATH. 

Batu Sea Hore. 

Empire Horev. 
| GRAND Pump Room Hore. 
| Lanspown Grove Hortev. 
| Puttenry Hore. 

| BrockHam Enp Hore. 
| Lanspown. 
| NEAR BATH. 

LimpLey Stoke 
DULVERTON (Border of Devon). 
| Lion Hore. 

EXFORD (near Minehead ). 


| Crown Hore. 
| GEORGE HOTEL. 


| Beacu Hore. 

| HoTEL METROPOLE. 

TAUNTON. | 
CastLe Hore. 


STAFFORDSHIRE | 
UTTOXETER. | 
Wuite Hart Hore. | 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Wuite Lion Hore . 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 
BARTON MILLS 
| (near Bury St. Edmunds). | 


Tue Butt Inn. | 


THE LyGon ARMs. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
RaveN HOorTeL. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINI 


Hore. 
YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
‘THREE Arrows Hore. 
CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
THe BripGe House 
HARROGATE. 
CAIRN Hypkro. 
HarLow MANor HOTEL. 
Prosprct 


Hote... 


ILKLEY. 
WELLs House Hote. 
Tue Mippieton Hortev. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Newton Hovust Hore. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Royat HorTec. 
Brompton HALL CountRY 
GRAND HOTEL. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate). 


| Rep Lion Inn. 


YORK. 

HarkKer’s YORK HOTEL. 

Younc’s Peter- 
GATE. 


IRELAND 
| ENNISTYMON (Co. Clare-) 


| Hote. 
HOTEL. 
DUBLIN. 
RoyaL HiperNniAN HOTEL. 
OTEL VICTORIA. 
WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
| SOUTHWOLD. Butter Arms Hore. 
| GRAND Hore. Bay View 
| 
| SURREY | 
| GODALMING. | ORTHERN 
| THe Lake Hote. | BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 
GUILDFORD (near). | RoyaL Hote. 
NEWLANDS CoRNER Hovtev. BELFAST. 
HASLEMERE. Granp CentRAtL Hote. 
GEORGIAN HOTEL. PORTRUSH. 
| KINGSWOOD (WARREN). SEABANK HOTEL. 


| KInGswoop Park GuEst House. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford). 
Hurtwoop Hote. 

| SANDERSTEAD. 

| SELSDON Horer. 

WEYBRID 


| OATLANDS Hore. 


| SOUTHDOWN Hat Hore. 


SUSSEX 


GRANVILLE Hote. 
BRIGHTON. 

NorFo_k HOTEL. 

O_p HorTe.. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PossinGworTH ParRK Horte.. 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest Hoter. Tel. 394. 
EAST GRINSTEAD. 

Ye Fe.sripGe Horev. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
BuriinGcton Horev. 
GRAND 

Park Gates 
HASTINGS. 

QvuEEN’s HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


HOTEL. 


LOCH AWE. 
Locu 


FIFE: 

ST. ANDREWS. 
Tue Granp Horte.. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 
CARRBRIDGE HOTEL. 
INVERNESS. 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 
Hotev. 


NAIRN. 
THe Royat HOTev. 


ONICH. 

CreaG-Duvu Hortev. 

PORTREE. 

PorTREE HOTEL. 
KINCARDINESHIRE 

BANCHORY. 


Tor-NA-CoILLE HOTEL. 


HOVE. 

First AveENuE Hore 
New Imperiat Horev. 
Prince’s Hore. 
Duprey Hore. 
LEWES. 

Wuitr Hart Hote. 
PETWORTH. 

Swan Hore. 
ROTTINGDEAN. | 
Tupor CLose Horev. 

ST. LEONARDS. 

Victoria Hote.. 
Sussex Hortev. 

SALTDEAN, BRIGHTON. 
OcEAN HOTEL. 

WORTHING. 

Pavace Court Hote. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Roesuck Hore. 


| 


ATHOLL ARMs 

CALLANDER. 

DreapnouGut HOTEL. 

GLENDEVON. 

CasTtLeE HOTEL. 

PERTH. 

WINDSOR RESTAURANT. 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
THPEFFER. 


| Spa HOTEL. 


|SuTHERLAND Arms Hotet. 


LAIRG. 
ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


sco 
Scourie. 


Batus| > 


LLANWRTYD WELLS. 


| ABERNANT LAKE HOTEL. 


SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 

t. BripEs 
SNOWDONIA, NANTGWYNANT. 
Pen-y-Gwryp Hote. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
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| BELGIUM 
| LE ZOUTE. 
GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Digue de Mer 220. 


YLON 
COLOMBO. 
GALLE Face HOTEL. 
KANDY. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
BAD PISTANY. 
GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 


FR 
BERCK-PLAGE. 
IKEGINA ET VILLA DE LA SANTE. 
CANNES. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 
LYONS. 
GRaND Nouvel! 

11, Rue Grolee. 
MARSEILLES. 
bE Louvre 

Paix, 

PARIS. 

Hote. Ritz, 

| 15, Place Vendome. 
| Hore Scrise, 

1, Rue Scribe. 
AsTorIA, 

131, Avenue des Champs-Elysées. 
Hore, W AGRAM, 
208, Rue de Rivoli, Jardin des 
Tuileries. 
LE TOUQUET-PARIS-PLAGE. 
WESTMINSTER HOTEL. 
MONTE CARLO. 
HOTEL DE Paris. 
VERSAILLES. 


TRIANON PaALace HOTEL. 


ET DE LA 


GERMANY 
BAD AACHEN. 
KURHOTEL “ DER QUELLENHOF.” 
KAISERBAD. 
BAD BRAMBACH. 
RapiuM MINERAL Baths, 
BERLIN. 
ADLON. 


ITALY 
MERANO. 
Park HOTEL. 


ROME. 
HotText MAjestic. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


MALTA 
Vv 


GREAT BRITAIN Hote, 
67, Strada Mezzodi. 


SWITZERLAND 
GENEVA. 
HOTEL DE LA Patx. 
LAUSANNE OUCHY. 
Hore. Savoy. 
Hotei Roya. 
Hotei MirABEAU. 
LUGANO. 
HoTeEL SPLENDIDE. 
PONTRESINA. 
Granp Hote. KRONENHOF. 
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THE MOON AND RABBITS 


OW and then one comes across rigid beliefs which are 
probably derided by the scientific world. I owe it to 
the fact that I bought a vast telescope at a local sale 
that I am now told more about rabbits. It must be 
quite clear that I am not an astronomer, but anyway 

I had never had an adequate telescope, so I bought it, and as 
it’s about the size of a trench mortar and I have been shivering 
round it finding out how colossally ignorant I am, this becomes local 
news. Incidentally, | advise anybody bored with Hitler and Stalin 
to get down to elementary astronomy ; it affords mental comfort. 

But, of course, in the country astronomy and astrology are 
not precisely differentiated, and it was taken for granted that my 
main interest was in the moon and its effects. The surly old 
gardeners of the past kept an eye on the moon, and they planted 
at special times, or more often they made excuses for not planting, 
which rendered this adamantine species of man unpopular. 
Modern science is just a little bit half-hearted about the moon. 
Our fathers damned her for a loose superstition, but somewhere 
down in the Pacific a special sea-worm responds only to lunar 
phases, and science is not quite so intolerant as it was. 

Now, apparently, according to my informant, rabbits feed 
at different times according to the phase of the moon, and the only 
thing which upsets their regular habits is promise of bad weather 
to come. ‘The last point is no myth. I have seen rabbits feeding 
early in the paddock and found the glass obstinately conservative— 
but the hygrometer has always rather supported the rabbits, 
and on the foliowing morning the rain-gauge has always justified 
the pessimism of the coneys. 

Now, I like a good, well-believed superstition. It may be 
wrong as anything, but I always think that under it is a grain of 
truth and a pound or two of real interest; so I am beginning to 
learn matters which may be the wildest of heresies but, I think, 
have truth at heart. I do not discount the statement of the 
rabbit-trapper who says that, having set ‘‘ thousands and thousands 
of wires,” he finds that on a waxing moon rabbits feed early— 
on a waning one out into the hours of dawn. It is not my business 
to know just precisely how this nocturnal knowledge was acquired, 
but I am asking my friend to come up and look through the big 
new ju-ju telescope at the moon, for I am quite sure that he does 
not know of any planets and his lore is that of the moon. 

My parlourmaid, a country girl, is equally certain about 
the moon and mushrooms and that the moon “‘ draws them up.” 
It is a belief decorously masked with the veneer of education— 
but I think deeper. If the moon was not in the right quarter 


it would never occur to her to cross the road to the paddocks 
and take a basket of mushrooms to her family. On a short series 
of observations this year, rain has fallen or there has been heavy 
dew in the first two quarters. In fact, the moon theory canters 
home an easy winner with about 83 per cent. of observation in 
its favour. ‘This seems unsound, but there is a Phenological 
Branch of the Meteorological Office. <A lot of people have noted 
for years when the swallow or the cuckoo comes, when plants 
flower, and a certain. amount of really useful stuff has come out 
of these seemingly useless observations. Phenology is by way 
of being an embryo science, and it is far more like a science than, 
shall we say, psychology. Now phenology has a long story of 
observation to its credit, but, so far as I know, it has never been 
related to astronomical considerations. 

Here is a gap. I am rather inclined to consider that if we 
got the Royal Astronomical Society to put their mathematicians 
to work on the reports of the Phenological Branch of the Royal 
Meteorological Society we might get a clue to the still profound 
influence of our Lady the Moon. 

Three keepers more or less confirm this change of feeding 
time, and, as our weather is always dubious and our skies cloudy, 
they are inclined to think that, ‘“‘ provided it is not too wet,” 
rabbits feed in some sort of relationship to a moon phase. 

I do not know anything about it myself, for I seldom wander 
after dusk. I have no illusions about my inability to see the 
roosting pheasant on a low bough, nor any illusions about the 
superior vision of a poacher. He knows where and how to look ; 
but this idea about the rabbit seems to me to be perfectly right. 
It ‘ gees,’’ as a horseman says when one of his colts makes a friend 
and companion of another. It is an unreasonable sort of fact, 
but it is a fact of a sort. Probably a small army of youngsters 
who ought to be earning their own living instead of still being on 
the nipple of their alma mater could reduce fact or fancy to real 
figures over twenty years of observation. This would be splendid, 
provided always that somebody else paid them for it, and there 
are times when I wonder whether we are really worse off than our 
forefathers, if we at the top of the tree do not know much about 
a possible lunar effect which the hedge-clipper seriously believes. 
So far as I see it, he is probably right in his observation but 
wrong in his reasoning. 

But I would like shooting people to say whether they have 
noticed any moon effect. Though most of it may be wrong, I 
think there is a substratum of useful fact in it. And, anyway, it’s 
entertaining to believe ! B.C. PF. 
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The winner of 
Crossword No. 466 is 
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DE 
ACROSS DOWN. 
1. “ Our cut prices” (anagr.) 1. One section of the Prime 
(two words, 6, Minister’s home ? (7) 
8. Was the place where the 2. The story turned on a 
Cyclops lived ? (7) country town (7) 
9. The kind of neckwear for a 3. Not a criticism of the melo- 
poet (7) dramatic player (9) 
11. Thomas (7) 4. He has to add a bit apocry- 


phally (4) 

5. Walpole’s novel structure (7) 

6. He makes an end of a dispute 
in Rome (7) 

7. Read one of his poems at the 
finish (two words, 4, 8) 

10. Smith’s sunshade (two words, 

8, 4) 


12. Sounds as though the load 
had metal in it (7) 

13. It may be found in the insu- 
lar range (5) 

14. Advice to one who puts 
himself on a pedestal (three 
words, 4, 3, 2 

: me (anagr ) (9) 15. Harriet gives the saint water 

19. African order to slim ? (5) in France (9) 

21. Prison saint (7) 17. But presumably there were 

23. The operation is to put the some who also ran on to 
shoot in first (7) these sands (7) 

24. Roundabout way to begin 18. Have a good look to see what 
showing lack of interest (7) the Customs officers will 

25. Has the greengrocer used it do (7) 


26. 


on his old potatoes ? (two 
words, 4, 3) 

Don’t keep your bees here 
(three words, 5, 4, 3) 


. Quite large (7) 

. The least way away (7) 

. The type that goes to see the 
greyhounds (5). 
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CRUFT’S KENNEL NOTES 


ANUARY being almost a blank month 
in the exhibition world, it is not surprising 
that exhibitors look forw. ard to the second 
week in February, a date set apart for 
many years for Cruft’s great show in the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. This 
year it will be Wednesday and Thursday, Febru- 
ary 8th and goth, and exhibitors should make a 
careful note of those days and also of the fact 
that entries will close definitely on January 23rd. 
Any that are received after that date will 
have to be returned in accordance with the 
Regulations of the Kennel Club, that admit of 
no relaxation. Old exhibitors should be well 
aware of this fact, yet the absent-minded people 


R. Redhill 
THE GEM OF MANNERHEAD 
A miniature poodle owned by Mrs. J. Campbell 


Inglis 


who send in their entries late are by no means 
confined to beginners. One can never under- 
stand how it is that anyone of experience should 
be so forgetful. 

Once on a time entries were accepted 
within a few days of the show, which added 
very much to the difficulties and perplexities 
of managers, who scarcely knew how to get 
out their catalogues and make the necessary 
arrangements for benching. ‘That go-as-you- 
please order of things would be altogether 
impossible in these days of large entries. 

Cruft’s shows differ from the rest in 
several important particulars. In the first place, 
the prize money is £3, £2 andf£1. In the second 
place, they are of a magaitude unknown else- 
where; and in the third place, the public 
attendance is unequalled. Exhibitors may 
send their dogs with every confidence that they 
will be seen by enormous crowds of visitors, 
all of whom are dog lovers. It should be 
remembered, too, that an unusually large num- 
ber come from abroad. One cannot fail to 
notice the cosmopolitan aspect of the attendance, 
for many strange languages are to be heard. 

Curious to say, too, some of the Con- 
tinental and American papers give considerable 
prominence to reports of these shows, which is 
an indication of the esteem in which they are 
held abroad. Another thing to be noted is 
that subscribers to Cruft’s Dog Show Society 
obtain a great many concessions and privileges. 


Special classes are put on for them in a large 
proportion of the breeds. An extraordinary 
number of specials are available to them only, 
and altogether it may be said that exhibitors 
receive excellent value for a very modest sub- 
scription. Among other restricted classes that 
are put on are some for members of the West 
of England Ladies’ Kennel Society. 

By this time schedules have been posted 
to many thousands of potential exhibitors, who 
will be studying them with great care. The first 
thing to impress will be the remarkable number 
of classes that are found to be necessary to suit 
the needs of nearly a hundred breeds. Much 
thought must have been expended in drawing 
up such a comprehensive programme 
and adjusting the classification in an 
appropriate manner. ‘The _ require- 
ments of each breed have to be con- 
sidered and allowance made for the 
number of entries that they are in the 
habit of putting up. Some of our 
readers may have what they believe to 
be a goodish dog. Its merits can be 
ascertained by entering it for this show. 
A postcard to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, London, 
N., will bring a copy of the schedule, 
in which full particulars of all the 
classes are printed together with the 
definitions of these classes. Should 
the dog get in the prize list its value 
will be much increased and the owner 
will experience all the joys of a victory 
at the greatest show in the world. 

Among all the charming little pets, 
few can compare with poodles minia- 
ture, which are smart, intelligent and 
hardy. They are still sufficiently un- 
usual to attract, and win —— 
wherever they seen. 

Campbell Inglis, 20, Parkside, Wimble- 
don Common, S.W.19, a member of 
Cruft’s Dog Show Society, has for 
long specialised in the small variety of this 
old breed. The Mannerhead miniatures have 
every reason to look back with complacency 
upon the year that has just closed, as, out 
of a possible eighteen challenge certificates, 
they have won seventeen, and on fourteen 
occasions they have also been reserve for 
the honour, which is indeed a praiseworthy 
record. Ch. Flashlight of Mannerhead was 
the fifth best exhibit at Cruft’s last February 
and the best of all breeds owned by a woman. 

The Gem of Mannerhead, whose photo- 
graph appears to-day, is a very tiny black 
daughter of Ch. Flashlight, and has only been 
shown a few times. She was placed as runner- 
up for the challenge certificate at Kensington, 
Windsor, Birmingham and the Kennel Club, 
and at the Metropolitan and Essex show at 
the Alexandra Palace she received the supreme 
honour under Mrs. Clifford Warren. 

These tiny poodles, which do not measure 
more than 15 inches at the shoulder, are so 
smart in carriage and appearance that they 
never fail to win the admiration of all on- 
lookers when they dance into the judging ring. 
They are often well below the maximum height 
mentioned, yet as a rule they are thoroughly 
representative of their kind. The evils some- 
times incidental to bantamising are not zpparent 
in them, and they have the further advantage 
of being vigorous and hardy. They also have 
all the intelligence of the larger dogs. 


1939 Edition 

NOW READY 
THE SOUTH & EAST 
AFRICAN YEAR 
BOOK & GUIDE 
1,164 pages of Text 
and 64 pages of 
Maps in Colour 


From any Bookseller or 


THE UNION.-CASTLE LINE 2/6 


3 FENCHURCH ST,, LONDON, E.C.3 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 
:: DRYING PLANT :: 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.! 
"Phone WATERLOO 4144 


THE 


COUNTRY LIFE 
COOKERY 
BOOK 


by AMBROSE HEATH 


Illustrated with woodcuts by 
ERIC RAVILIOUS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


A cookery book especially written 
for country house hostesses by one 
of the foremost authorities on food 
in England, who himself lives in 
the country and knows something 
of its domestic and culinary prob- 
iems. ‘The book is arranged in 
calendar form, and as the author 
believes that the kitchen and 
kitchen garden should be closely 
linked together, a few reminders 
are given each month which will 
ensure a plentiful supply of favour- 
ite vegetables later on 
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«In this book | have endeavoured 
to show, not what human beings 
think about dogs, but what | 
imagine dogs think about us.” 


DOGS 


By G. CORNWALLIS - WEST 
Illustrated by K. F. BARKER 


Foolscap 4to. 6s. net. 


The chief character in this book is 
Sambo, a fine Labrador retriever, and 
while telling the story of him and 
some of his pals the author has to a 
certain extent tried to give instruc- 
tion, between the lines, on how to 
bring up a dog, train it, feed it, and 
above all, how to love a dog. In- 
credible as it may seem, every episode 
in this book is true. A book for 
grown-ups as well as children. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers. 
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TOZER 


BEAUTIFUL FURNITURE 


- - £12100 
£42 


A Mahogany revolving Drum Table 2ft. 6ins. high x Ift. 8jins. diam. 
A fine Chippendale design Arm Chair in Gros and Petit Point Needlework - - 
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The outstanding technical efficiency of the 
* Portcullis ” is only one of the many reasons 
for its predominance. Each “ Portcullis ” is 
architecturally -designed to blend with all 
forms of interior decoration, whilst there is a 


The 3-Unit “ Pevensey” in 
Bratt Colbran fireplace No. 984 


model for every need, and more than a score 
of cheerful colours from which to choose. 
You are invited to write for illustrated 


brochure in full colour. 


PORTCULLIS GAS FIRES 
BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 


10 MORTIMER STREET . LONDON . W.1. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE V 


MACKENZIE & MONCGUR 


LIMITED 


AND 


HEATING ENGINEERS 


ALSO 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS 
CATALOGUES OF ALL DEPARTMENTS NOW AVAILABLE 


LONDON EDINBURGH ascow 


REGISTERED OFFICE 
8, CAMDEN RD., N.W.1 BALCARRES ST. 121, ST. VINCENT ST. 


IT’S NOW EASY 
TO HAVE ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Country houses can now have electric light almost 
as easily and cheaply as the town house. Get to 
know all about the modern Diesel-engined set and 
Chloride Storage Battery by writing to-day to the 
address below. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Exide Works, Clifton Junction, 
near Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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Bassano 


MRS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1 939 [ ABROAD 344. 


EDWARD JOHN WARD 


Mrs. Ward was married in 1934 to Captain E. J. S. 
Ward, Royal Horse Guards, elder son of the Hon. 
Sir John Hubert Ward who died recently. Before 
her marriage Mrs. Ward was Miss Susan Corbett, 
elder daughter of Mr. G. R. J. Corbett, D.S.O.; she 
has a little son and daughter. 
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COUNTRY EDUCATION 


HE Spens Report on Secondary Education—as it 
may well be called after the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee responsible for it, who is the recipient of a 
knighthood in the New Year Honours—is a highly 
readable volume, scholarly in treatment and generally agreed 


to be very sound in its recommendations. The more 
far-reaching of these will be widely discussed for some time 
and are too detailed even to summarise here beyond saying 
that they are directed towards bringing the education pro- 
vided by grammar and secondary schools into closer align- 
ment with the needs of to-day without sacrificing the many 
excellent traditional elements. Among the most important 
recommendations are the revision of the School Certificate 
examination so that it may be controlled by the new curricu- 
lum instead of vice versa, as hitherto; the establishment 
of a new type of technical high school equivalent to grammar 
schools but “providing a more realistic and _ scientific 
curriculum ” ; and a general broadening of the scope of all 
secondary education to include more English (language and 
history), two foreign languages—of which one may be 
Latin—and a greater attention to the arts. 

From the countryman’s point of view the section on 
Country Grammar Schools is one of the most interesting 
and sound. In the immediate past many country school- 
masters have regarded it as their duty, in order to broaden 
their pupils’ minds, to give a definitely “ anti-vocational ” 
bias to their teaching, which has greatly accelerated the 
“drift to the towns.” The Report, while disapproving 
any deviation from normal curriculum in country schools 
during the first two years, recommends, after that period, 
an increase in “ rural colour ”’ to the extent, in some, of a 
definite ‘agricultural bias.” Though no more than a 
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sixth of country grammar school boys may normally take 
up farming, evidence was given that as many as half may 
in one way or another be afterwards connected with agri- 
culture. Sir John Russell told the Committee of the success 
attained in a few schools where a garden has been linked up 
with actual tests and research, and the Report is strongly in 
favour both of practical work with gardens and livestock re- 
garded as “outdoor laboratories,” and of pupils making 
“local surveys” of the history and development of their 
neighbourhood. In addition to advocating the wider study 
of biology, it is shown that the increasing mechanisation 
of agriculture enables elementary engineering to be added 
to the craft training that teaches boys to “‘ do a workmanlike 
job,” while courses for girls are recommended in dairy 
work and preserves ;_ to which we would see added cooking. 
These, together with many other of the Report’s best 
recommendations, could be put into effect without awaiting 
the heavy expenditure and large reorganisation involved 
by the more far-reaching but equally desirable reforms in 
secondary education generally. 


CLEARING THE LINES 
A esis many of us must have been at least mildly 


excited when, a week or two before Christmas, on 

entering our Pullman car—or whatever lowlier part 
of the train we usually inhabit—we first saw reprints 
(scarcely distinguishable from “ pulls ”) of a Times leader, 
lavishly scattered about the compartment. Such a genteel 
method of proclaiming the justice of their cause seemed, 
in these strident days, to show an amazing faith on the part 
of the railways in the public’s sense of fair play. ‘This is 
not the place for a dissertation on the ethics of propaganda, 
but it did at least suggest that the great railways thought 
they had a good case and were content to leave it to the 
verdict of common sense, instead of relying on a succession 
of staccato shrieks and blatant re-assertions. Since then 
they themselves have taken to the megaphone, as it were, 
and newspapers, hoardings and pamphlets reinforce and 
re-echo their appeal—on a scale probably unprecedented 
since Kitchener’s Armies were raised. But it is still the 
appeal to reason, and as such the public, at any rate, will 
be content to judge it. There may be some alive—though 
there cannot be many—who remember the days when the 
early railroad legislation was hammered out in a political 
atmosphere of some acerbity. It was natural in those days 
that safeguards of every sort and kind should be elaborated 
to protect the public against the oppressive exercise of a 
new sort of monopoly. Hence the incredible complication 
of schedules and restrictions which gradually grew up and 
which the railways now wish to be rid of. The original 
application of the railways did not seek to disguise the fact 
that, underlying it, was their difficulty in making their 
transport services pay in the face of modern road competi- 
tion ; and nobody was surprised when the “ road interests ”’ 
at once took a hand in the fray and produced a heavy list 
of hardships and restrictions of their own, much in the spirit 
of a small boy putting in for a share of the other boy’s 
hypothetical bun. There have always, of course, been 
these two separate problems to consider—the conflicting 
interests of carriers and public and the conflicting interests 
among carriers themselves. ‘The present position is that 
the Government having referred the railways’ application 
to the Transport Advisory Council, Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen has arranged for a series of meetings between 
the railway directors, the road-transport interests, the 
coastwise shipping, the dock-harbours, and the canal 
interests. At these meetings it is hoped to produce a series 
of agreed recommendations. ‘This sounds a good procedure 
from the public point of view. Never was there a time 
when, from the point of view of national defence, as well 
as of national prosperity, we depended so much on an efficient 
and well conducted system of transport. The citizen is 
not interested in quarrels between railway and road carriers 
as to who ought to be allowed to make the most profit out 
of his unavoidable necessities. What he is concerned about 
is that, at a time like the present, all those involved should 
pursue a policy of co-operation in the national interest. 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


The Prime Minister shooting with Lord Swinton 


FARMING RESTORED 
N this issue of Country LiFe we publish the concluding 
article in which Mr. Christopher Turnor sums up the 
series appearing in these pages during the past two 
months called “ Farming Restored.” ‘That series has 
provided, at any rate, much food for thought. Assuming 
that agricultural production could be generally expanded 
to the advantage not only of farmers but of the entire 
nation, what commodities should be selected for expansion ? 
This is one of the most interesting questions with which 
Mr. ‘Turnor’s eminent contributors have been asked to 
deal, but they have, as he says, hesitated to express an 
opinion without further knowledge as to repercussions on 
industry, on agriculture itself, on foreign trade, on shipping, 
on finance, and on defence. Lord Addison alone is content 
to trust to instinct and common sense. ‘This all suggests 
the need for that authoritative investigation for which 
Mr. Turnor calls. How farming can be restored, what 
land is worth reclaiming, what crops it would be wise to 
increase, on what terms capital should be made available, 
and what agricultural products should receive protection : 
these and many other questions, as he says, cannot be 
answered out of hand. On the other hand, most of the 
information required is available in the pigeon-holes of 
Government departments, research stations, and county 
agricultural departments, and a small tribunal could take 
the evidence and issue their report within a few months. 
The Central Landowners’ Association have also asked for 
something in the nature of a departmental commission to 
assess all the salient facts as speedily as possible, and before 
Parliament rose at Christmas Mr. Morrison promised that, 
so far as the Ministry is concerned, the weeks before the 
House meets again in February should be devoted to some 
such survey. ‘This is a step in the right direction, though 
the personnel required for the ultimate tribunal should be 
drawn from outside Whitehall Place. 


AGRICULTURAL POLITICS IN 1938 
NM EANWHILE, as Mr. Morrison looks back over 1938 
he cannot be particularly pleased with its record. 
It is not his fault, however, that the promises which he made 
last spring were some of them impossible to carry out, 
or that in a most unfortunate political atmosphere the faults 
of the Milk Industry Bill were allowed to obscure its far 
from negligible merits. He has certainly done well in the 
Pigs Marketing Act to reconstitute the Development Board 
with greater independence and much wider powers of control. 
The financial arrangements provide an ingenious scheme 
for guaranteeing the price of all contract pigs and, on the 
whole, the Government plan seems to provide a reasonable 
—and not too extravagant—basis for the continuance of 
production for the factories. The Minister may incidentally 
reflect, though the thought will not be of much consolation 
to him, that the very principle of an independcnt controlling 
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Commission which was finally adopted in the Pigs Marketing 
Act is the main rock upon which the Milk Industry Bill 
came to shipwreck. As for the future, the chief matter 
on which the Government have still to make up their minds 
is their attitude towards the resolution of the Conservative 
Agricultural Committee that “in the national interest 

the State should guarantee standard prices to 
producers to cover the average costs of efficient production ; 
and that those standard prices should be fixed from time 
to time by an independent tribunal.’ Until they have 
come to a decision on this matter the Government will 
not, in the present circumstances, get much “ forrarder.”’ It 
is interesting, incidentally, to realise the unanimity with 
which the contributors to ‘‘ Farming Restored ” support 
the idea that it has now become the business of the Govern- 
ment to guarantee prices, to decide how best the money 
can be raised, and to safeguard markets from undue price 
fluctuation by methods suitable to the circumstances and 
the commodity involved. 


A PRAYER FOR MIDDLE 


Lord God, I do not ask for ease, 

A playground life and luxuries, 

For more of health than sets me free 
From warfare with infirmity, 

Or even for fame, to hold a pen 
That lays a spell on hearts of men. 

I ask for something simpler far, 

Yet hard, as all things simple are : 

I ask for undiminished zest 

And lasting passion in Life’s quest ; 
The power to feel the thrill of things, 
To mount upon imaginings 

And keep Love’s hourly novelties 

A realm above eroding seas ; 

A mind that boredom never knows, 
But, marching forward, gaily goes 
Discovering interest in all 

That moves on Earth, both great and small— 
Richly with solitude content 

Yet welcoming hours with comrades spent. 
I would be as a sounding board 
Reverberant with the human chord, 
Harmonic to the lute of joy, 

Until Life’s end at heart a boy! 


AGE 


GORELL. 
NEW YEAR HONOURS 


HE list of New Year Honours, as usual, touches life 

at so many different points that it is only possible to 
mention a few of the recipients. A new O.M. is always 
interesting, and this time there are two, both obviously 
worthy. ‘The Navy is once more represented in the person 
of Lord Chatfield, who has borne the heavy responsibility 
of First Sea Lord for over five years ; and Sir James Jeans 
joins the select body of men of science headed by the 
Master of Trinity. Sir Laurence Philipps and Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth each becomes the third of three brothers to 
receive a peerage, an honour to which Sir Maurice Hankey 
was also clearly predestined. ‘The knighthood conferred on 
Professor Stapledon is a well-merited acknowledgement of 
his far-sighted and inspiring pioneer work on the re- 
clamation of grassland. ‘The children of the country must 
feel themselves agreeably and vicariously honoured in two 
instances. Mr. Robert Mayer, who has done good work in 
organising concerts for young people, is a knight ; and the 
lady who enjoyed for years an anonymous glory as “Aunt 
Sophy ”’ is disclosed as Miss Cecil Dixon, M.B.E. It may 
be doubted whether children will have quite so much 
sympathy with one who has rendered ‘‘ services to calli- 
graphy,” but grown-ups, at any rate, who wish that their 
indecipherable correspondents had learned better, will deem 
Mr. Edward Johnston’s c.B.E. well deserved. 


FLOOD AND DROUGHT 
HOUGH the thaw set in after Christmas so suddenly, 
it proved to be gradual enough for the water to be 
carried off without causing any serious floods. ‘This para- 
doxical result is probably in part due to the absorption of 
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a large proportion of the moisture by the soil, in which the 
watertable was still below normal in most districts. Nothing 
so fills up the underground reservoirs as a gradual thaw, 
and even a rapid one is effective if the ground is not 
hard frozen or already saturated. Later this month we 
propose to publish the findings of a thorough survey of 
the problem of the country’s water supply, from both the 
agricultural and urban points of view. February Fill-dyke 
is still to come which caused all the devastating floods on 
the coast of Norfolk last year. The new works at Horsey, 
though four or five years will be needed to complete the 
full programme, are far enough advanced to prevent any 
repetition of last winter’s inroads. The East Norfolk 
Rivers Catchment Board, in consultation with the borough 
engineers of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, has embarked on 
permanent coast defence works, four and a half miles in 
extent and costing half a million pounds, which, when com- 
plete, will face the dunes with a sea-resisting skin of concrete 
bags reinforced with steel and 27ft. high. Groynes have 
been constructed running out to sea where the breach 
occurred. 


ELM DISEASE 
aL to the latest Report received by the 
Forestry Commission, the virulent elm disease which, 
during the past ten years, has either killed or marred the 
appearance of thousands of the most beautiful trees in the 
English countryside, has received a check. Fewer trees, 
particularly in the Eastern and Midland Counties, showed 
active symptoms of disease, but, unfortunately, this slacken- 
ing is probably only temporary, for, although a similar 
check occurred in 1932, the disease afterwards resumed its 
steady advance. The elm has been a favourite tree for 
planting roadsides and avenues, but, owing to the risk of 
trees contracting the disease, they are now seldom planted 
for this purpose. There is no known cure for elm disease. 
It is so prevalent that eradication by felling affected trees 
has long been out of the question. ‘The report does not, 
however, foresee the eventual disappearance of the elm 
from the countryside, but only that it is likely to lose 
the dominance that it has held in the past. Hope for the 
future lies partly in the possibility of raising a resistant 
strain from those trees which have shown themselves to 
be immune from the disease. Meanwhile the disease may 
be expected to decrease as the supply of very susceptible 
trees diminishes. A slowing up of the disease from this 
cause has already been noted in Essex and Hertfordshire. 
It has been shown that the Jersey elm (Ulmus stricta 
Wheatleyi) is more resistant than other varieties. As 
regards the treatment of diseased trees, if the elm bark 
beetle, which is responsible for spreading the disease, has 
attacked the trunk the tree must be felled and sold at once. 
But elms may recover from the disease if the attack is not 
so severe as to kill them outright in a single season. 


* PROVISIONS NEEDED FOR PLANTERS” 
je most interesting Christmas card we have received 
~—-we should be much aggrieved if it did not take a 
trick in the game described in to-day’s Casual Commentary 
—comes from a friend in America. It is a printed list, 
headed “ Proportion of Provisions needfull for such as 
intend to plant themselves in New England for one whole 
year, collected by the Adventurers, with the advice of the 
Planters.” It was printed in 1630, and is taken from an 
original in the library of Lincoln Cathedral. ‘“ Victuall ” 
heads the list and includes “‘ Meale, one Hogshead ; Malt, 
one hogshead ; Beefe, one hundredweight ; Porke pickled, 
100, or Bacon 74 pound.” ‘The malt has an asterisk 
indicating “of which the poorer sort may spare to the 
greater part, if they can content themselves with water in. 
the heat of summer, which is found by much experience 
to bee as wholesome & healthfull as beere.”” Evidently the 
seeds of Prohibition were sown by the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Six pairs of shoes and one of boots were to be taken, and 
twelve handkerchiefs, ‘‘ which for the poorer sort may be of 
blew Callico; these in summer they use for bands.” 
Follows a list of tools for a family of four or five persons, 
hardware for building, and arms, the value of the whole 
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provisions amounting to {17 7s. gd. Of this, however, 
the poor could deduct the worth of £7 as not absolutely 
essential, since “ they may (having meanes to take fish & 
fowle) live comfortably that want all the rest, Meale for 
bread only excepted, which is the staffe of life.” 


CATS AND KINGS 


bY jennie different opinions have been expressed about 
puns. “A pun is a noble thing per se,” wrote Charles 
Lamb to Coleridge. On the other hand, it was said— 
probably by Dennis and certainly not, as has been stated, 
by Dr. Johnson—that a man who could make a pun would 
pick a pocket. The Government of Iran sympathise so 
strongly with this latter view that they have broken off 
diplomatic relations with France. The cause was the caption 
“Sa Majesté le Chat” in a report of a cat show, and 
the joke was apparently deemed so good as to be copied 
by another newspaper. It is hard to judge of the exact 
merit of a play upon words in a foreign language, but this 
pun on “ Chat” and “‘ Shah” does not strike us as of 
any exceptional ingenuity. Neither, however, does it 
strike us as justifying any extreme measures. The Iranians 
have probably not had our advantages in being taught that 
a cat may look at a king. If they had, the calling of a king 
a cat would not have made the fur fly. It is sometimes the 
little stings that hurt the most, but this one can surely be 
healed. 


THE OLD FLOWER-PRESS 


To-day I found among some dusty books 

A flower-press of many years ago, 

And as I turned each yellowed page again, 
(Fern-fronds had left their patterns) by full brooks 
I walked in bygone Springs, after the snow 

Had left the bracken dripping, as from rain. 
Among some books I found the past, to-day— 
Green, rolling meadows, churning overnight 

A froth of dewy daisies, gold and white, 

For making daisy-chains in early May. 


Leaf-skeletons, and blanched and brittle flowers 
Have made a diary of my childhood hours— 
Curved hill, cupped hollow, country lane and glen 
I searched and gathered from, when I was ten ! 
PAULINE HAVARD. 


AN EPITAPH BY SHAKESPEARE 


IR WILLIAM DUGDALE, the herald and historian, 

noted in his Visitation of Shropshire in 1664 that the 
epitaph to Sir Thomas Stanley on his great tomb in Tong 
Church was “by William Shakespeare, the late famous 
Tragedian.”’ In a recent paper to the Shropshire Archzo- 
logical Society Mrs. Arundell Esdaile publishes the “ verses,” 
examines the evidence for and against Dugdale’s attribution, 
and concludes that Shakespeare almost certainly was their 
author. ‘The more characteristic lines run : 


This stonye Register is for his bones 

His Fame is more perpetual than these stones 

Not monumentall stone preserves our fame 

Nor skye aspiring Piramids our name . . . 

When all to times consumption shall be given 
Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in Heaven. 


Dugdale and Shakespeare were both Warwickshire men, 
and our knowledge of the authorship of Shakespeare’s 
own monument is due to a note in Dugdale’s diary. He 
is the more likely to have been well informed in this case, 
since it was part of a herald’s duties at the time to be 
cognisant of epitaphs. The Stanley monument was erected 
in the last year of Shakespeare’s life, and commemorates 
members of a family whom he knew well. Both as player 
and dramatist he had been associated with players patronised 
by two successive Earls of Derby. Some of the lines 
certainly have the Shakespeare ring, and can be paralleled 
with passages in the Sonnets, though, as Mrs. Esdaile justly 
observes, ‘‘ passion spoke in the one case, a commission 
or request inspired the other.” 
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THE CENTENARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE camera has become almost 

an article of clothing. Every 

year new styles stand around in 

shop windows, new shapes, new 

colours, with new claims, some 
humped with their bellows open, others 
sitting neat and compactly efficient, and 
even the proletarian box variety with new 
embellishments of gun-metal or chrom- 
ium. It is hard to strip one’s mind 
enough to realise a time when they did 
not exist, when knowledge of the world 
was limited to memory of things seen 
and representations of them in paint or 
print. Portraiture was a sufficient offset 
to the uncompromising mirror in the 
early nineteenth century, when flattery 
was, after all, a harmless vice. If men 
and womenwished to be immortalised they 
gaily trusted to the tact of the artist, or 
perhaps found refuge in the less com- 
mittal silhcuette. 

The Victorian Age was getting slowly 

under way when, in the year 1839, a 
handful of pioneers began to produce 
miraculous pictures of the world and its 
inhabitants on scraps of metal or paper. 
Eyebrows were lifted unenthusiastically 
by some. It was trickery, they said. 
Some clever artist was counterfeiting 
nature in an attractive grisaille. That 
idea was soon blown away. The pictures 
were indeed ‘“‘ sun-pictures,” as_ their 
makers had claimed them to be, produced 
by light and fixed there as if a looking- 
glass had arrested its image. Scientists pricked up their ears, 
artists saw their trade threatened, cynics sat back and smiled at 
this affront to vanity—the enthusiasts, of course, immediately 
said it was too wonderful and rivalled Rembrandt. A side-light 
on the camera was cast by a certain Miss Sheridan Carey, who 
wrote some verses “On seeing a Daguerreotype portrait of a 
Lady,” followed by this slightly feline paragraph : 
They, who, innocent of the attributes, pretend to youth, beauty, grace, 
and intellectual character, and to whom many years’ close consultation 
of the glass has failed to dispel the “‘ dear delusion,” are ludicrously 
dismayed when they espy their honest resemblances, and as they can 
in no wise be persuaded of the unpalatable fact that the Daguerreotype 
is infallible, they fall foul on it and denounce it with a heat and 
vindictiveness unspeakably amusing. 


But the novelty of the thing won the day, and after the first 
flutter of amazement had died down, photography slowly and 
quietly entered the world’s business, prying everywhere, noting 
everything, and adding another chapter to the feverish eclipse 
of time and distance which seems to be the major achievement 
of our age. 

It is a curious thing that whenever a new invention is born 
on the earth, someone or other feels compelled to call down the 


“THE THAMES AT IFFLEY MILL,” BY JOSEPH CUNDALL 


1859 or earlier 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF LACOCK ABBEY, BY FOX TALBOT 
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Early Calotype, circa 1843 


wrath of God upon it. With the fire-belching steam engine, 
or the Galilean insult to human vanity, it is understandable ; but 
the comparatively meek arrival of photography might surely 
have been spared. However, it wasn’t. In a contemporary 
number of the Leipziger Anzeiger appears the following dismal 
jeremiad: ‘“‘ To wish to fix fugitive reflections is not only an 
impossibility (as has been shown by very serious experiments 
made in Germany) but borders on sacrilege. God has created 
man in His Own image and no man-made machine is able to 
capture the image of God. It would be to betray immediately 
His Own eternal principles to permit a Frenchman in Paris to 
launch on the world such a diabolical invention.” 

Without going into many details of the early experimenters, 
one ought to insist that photography does not solely derive from 
the famous M. Daguerre, as so many people believe. The first 
photographs (in the true sense) were actually made by a Frenchman 
named Joseph-Nicéphore Niépce between 1816 and 1829. He 
subsequently met and went into partnership with Daguerre, and 
the latter brought about the modifications which made the business 
really practicable. ‘The process was announced and examples 
of Daguerreotypy shown in January, 1839, and the secret divulged 
to the public in August. But the trouble with Daguerreotypes 
was that they could not be multiplied. 
Every photograph was unique in itself. 

It was in the charming and far more 
romantic surroundings of Lacock Abbey 
in Wiltshire that a young Englishman, 
Henry Fox Talbot, quite independently 
began experimenting with photography, 
and succeeded in producing as effective 
a result as Daguerre. ‘Talbot, along with 
the rest of the world, heard about the 
Frenchman’s discovery and promptly 
told the Royal Society of his own work. 
But the important difference was that 
Talbot had hit on the method of making 
his negatives on paper so that any number 
of positives could be printed off through 
them. Modern photography, evolving 
through the stages of collodion and finally 
the dry-plate processes, is the direct 
descendant of the Talbotype, or, as it 
was re-named, the Calotype. 

English photography for re- 
tained the pleasantly leisured attitude of 
its pioneer, and although abroad there 
were men who interpreted portraits, land- 
scape and seascape with great feeling, 
they did not possess the peculiarly tranquil 
tradition of this country. ‘Talbot himself 
did not take much part in the work after 
the early years, but he left a small number 
of delightful conversation pieces, inti- 
mate, unaffected and, in the best sense, 
picturesque. The most famous of the 
“Old Masters ”’ was, of course, Octavius 
Hill, who, with his chemist assistant 
Adamson, was responsible for the finest 
output of photographs of his own or any 
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other time. Later on, in the ’sixties, the name of 
Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron took English photo- 
graphy almost to the same heights, but what one 
feels as so pleasant in this country is the large 
number of men who quietly continued what might 
be called the ‘‘ country tradition.” 'Two of the 
prints reproduced here are typical of this work. 
They were both taken about 1859, and published 
in a small collection called ‘“‘ The Sunbeam,” 
edited by P. H. Delamotte. The group called 
“* Sunshine and Shade,”’ by F. R. Pickersgill, a.r.a., 
is particularly interesting as it was done by a 
popular portrait painter who, like Octavius Hill, 
turned his hand to photography. The ‘‘ Thames 
at Iffley Mill ”’ was made by a Mr. Joseph Cundall, 
and has nothing to fear in comparison with any 
modern “ artistic’ photograph. 

Occasionally the early photographers made ex- 
cursions into sport and what the mid-Victorians 
persisted in calling ‘‘ facetiz.” The group of 
Mr. Rarey and Cruiser appears innocent enough 
at first sight. But before this blissful portrait 
was taken, Cruiser was no mouse. Owned by 
Lord Dorchester, he was the horse problem of 
his day. Described by a correspondent of the 
Illustrated London News as “this tigerish son of 
Venison [his sire],’”’ he was “a noble creature to 
look at, but a fiend incarnate, whose malice and 
fury have rendered him a terror to the circle of 


his acquaintance, who would scream with rage for 


uP , eae! ten minutes, would tear up the ground with his 
teeth, and would snap iron bars, and as his keeper 
SUNSHINE AND SHADE,” BY F. R. PICKERSGILL, A.R.A. (the only name for a wild beast’s custodian) 
1859 or earlier remarked, smash up stalls into lucifer matches. 
No groom could approach him, and he had to be 
dressed by the aid of a long pole to which the 
curry-comb was affixed, and a great iron muzzle 
was placed upon him by stratagem when it was 
necessary to bring him out.’”’ Then the story 
cheers up, for a Mr. Rarey appears from the 
United States. ‘‘ Happily for Cruiser,” continues 
the writer with some presumption, ‘“‘ Mr. Rarey 
arrives, and the animal is confided to him. Mr. 
Rarey returns to town with the dreadful Cruiser 
trotting behind a dog-cart, and ‘a child might 
scathless stroke his brow.’ It was touching to 
see him look at his old muzzle, which was placed 
on him to show what he had been—his glance was 
almost reproachful, like the boy’s look at Dr. 
Arnold when he spoke sharply, ‘I am sure I am 
doing the best I can.’” The photograph illus- 
trated here shows him in 1858, after he had been 
received back into the circle of his acquaintance. 
It is a far cry from the expansive days of the 
Victorian era to the world of photography with 
which we are now familiar. But it makes an 
interesting contrast. If we take the year 1871, 
famous for the Franco-Prussian War but for our 
purposes more famous for the introduction of the 
gelatine dry-plate, we see the promise of almost 
all modern developments in photography. Within 
a few years came the celluloid film, the cinema, 
the hand-camera, the X-ray and the colour plate. 
MR. RAREY AND CRUISER, BY CALDESI AND MONTECCHI, 1858 Things could at lest be photegraphed on the 
move, and in all weathers. The time soon arrived 
when everybody could buy an odd-looking box and 
go around recording how the world looked and 
behaved. Mr. Paul Martin, happily still alive, 
was one of the first men to realise the possibilities 
of the new portable camera. He is really the 
pioneer of what has now been dubbed ‘“ Candid 
Photography.” In the photograph illustrated, a 
fine piece of genre, Mr. Martin told me that no 
one objected to him taking the shot, for the simple 

reason that no one knew what he was doing ! 
By the turn of the century photography was 
entering into nearly every sphere of life. Crime, 
with the photographing of finger-prints and other 
‘* evidence,” quickly made use of the new science ; 
photography made possible the picture paper and 
the illustrated book; it peered through the 
microscope and noted things the eye could 
scarcely see; aerial photography arrived in 
earnest (the first aerial photograph was, by the way, 
by Nadar in a balloon in 1858); medicine has 
benefited in many branches. With infra-red 
photography the camera can see many miles 
farther than the human eye, and photographs 
can now be taken of bullets emerging from rifles, 
and even of the effect of a smell. Whether we 
like it or not—and there is much to be said against 
this, and, in fact, all inventions—photography has 
indeed invaded the heaven above, the earth be- 

YARMOUTH SANDS, BY PAUL MARTIN, 1892 neath, and the waters under the earth. 
An early snapshot CHARLES HARVARD. 


The illustration of Fox Talbot’s photograph is taken from the original in the Science Museum. The others are from original prints in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Library 
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FARMING RESTORED 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS BY CHRISTOPHER TURNOR 


WHY AND WHERE OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION IS WANTED 


N the article with which I opened this series on Farming 
Restored, I said that there were many of us who believed 
that agricultural production could be expanded to the advan- 
tage, not only of farmers, but of the entire nation. Because 
we agriculturists do not want to force our aims upon townsmen 

unless they are mutually advantageous, many of us consider that 
there ought to be an enquiry into the place which agriculture 
should hold in the national economy. The Government appear 
to think that farmers might regret such an enquiry, that it might 
alter the balance of agriculture and lead to a revision of the assist- 
ance now being given. I think farmers are prepared to take that 
chance : they do not want agriculture kept alive as a curious sur- 
vival of a past age by a system of subsidies or doles. If the 
farming industry is worth keeping alive, it is worth rejuvenating 
so that it can take its place alongside other industries. 


HOME VERSUS OVERSEAS MARKETS 


I said in my introduction that I hoped the writers in the 
series would answer some of my questions. They have dealt 
with the practicability of increase in several main commodities 
and suggested some methods to that end, but, with the exception 
of Lord Addison, they have hesitated to say that we ought to increase 
production in this or that commodity, because they are not pre- 
pared to answer the questions: What would be the reper- 
cussions— 

(A) on industry ? 

(B) on agriculture itself ? 

(c) on foreign trade ? 

(D) on trade with the Dominions and Colonies ? 
(E) on shipping ? 

(F) on finance (with regard to slumps) ? 

(Gc) on defence ? 

This is highly significant. Labour, “ originally,” as Lord 
Addison says, ‘‘ a town party,” has not the answer to these ques- 
tions any more than any other party (it would greatly simplify 
their planning if they had), but they are prepared to trust to instinct 
and common sense in forming their conclusion that increased 
production is the right course from the national point of view. 

The National Government has, alas! been slow to give up 
the economic fashion of the early ’twenties when iron, steel, coal 
and cotton were regarded as our staple industries and it was 
thought that all other industries must be subservient to the export 
of these four commodities. From the point of view of employ- 
ment, as well as of agriculture, this view is out of date. It is begin- 
ning to be realised that we must either transfer the unemployed 
in those trades geographically or start new industries near their 
homes. Our staple industries have gone the way of Jaissez faire : 
it is now our secondary industries that count. Similarly, now that 
our exports are only 10 per cent. of our total national income it 
is our home market that is the most valuable. 

Let me, however, sum up the proposals of the writers in this 


series. 
NUTRITION 

Sir John Orr says: “. . . if we are going to have a 
national plan for agriculture”’ (in parenthesis, to anyone who 
asks ‘“‘ Why have a plan ? ” I would quote Lord Baldwin : “ Unless 
the democracies are prepared to make the same sacrifices as the 
totalitarian States, the democracies will go down’”’) ‘‘ we must 
first determine the food requirements of the 45,000,000 inhabitants 
of our country.”” The problem to Sir John is not primarily an 
agricultural one—this is a dominant note through the series : 
the problem is not in a_ water-tight compartment labelled 
‘‘Agriculture ’—to Sir John the health and proper dietary of the 
nation is the basis of the problem. To him it is immaterial whether 
the increased amount of food available is produced at home or 
abroad, except in the case of milk, fruit, vegetables, etc., where 
the nutritional value is enhanced by their being produced at home. 
But as a patriot, he does not see why the British farmer should 
not have a share in the necessary increase, provided the cost is 
within the means of the consumer. The system he proposes is 
a series of National Marketing Boards, run as public utility 
companies, guaranteeing a remunerative price to the producer 
and, by taking the profits of processing (eked out, if necessary, 
with some Government money), keeping the price within the 
consumer’s means. This is on the lines of the proposals in Mr. 
Harold Macmillan’s book, ‘‘ The Middle Way,” as well as of the 
Government’s Milk Bill (the defects of which obscured its consider- 
able merits). My criticism of both the Bill and Sir John’s pro- 
posals is that they do not conform to the principle laid down by 
the 1931 Marketing Act—that the control of the industry should 
be by the industry. 


PLANNING BY CONTRACTS 


Coming to Sir John Russell, he divides the problem into 
two parts—the aims of agricultural planning, and the methods 


of attaining them. We have not the simple task of aiming at 
self-sufficiency, as in the U.S.S.R., Germany, and Italy. ‘‘ The 
best kind of plan for British agriculture,” says Sir John, “ is 
one aiming at a maximum contribution to the general wealth of 
the nation. . . . It is often argued that some import of food 
is needed to keep alive our export trade, deemed necessary for the 
life of the nation. This may be true, but it is unlikely to be 
equally true for all imports. The essential preliminary to a plan 
would be an enquiry to discover which foodstuffs could best be 
developed here, and to what extent this could be done with the 
minimum loss of total national trade.” 

Sir John’s is a statesmanlike view of the problem. He realises 
that for us it is not yet a question of ‘‘ guns or butter ’’—we are 
still in a position to decide how many guns and how much butter. 
For us political economy still exists as a compound entity. One 
course may be politic but not economic, another economic but 
not politic : Sir John thinks in terms of what is politically economic. 
But it is for the Government and the nation to say what agri- 
culture’s politically economic part is to be. 

Whatever the degree of increased production and in whatever 
commodities, Sir John advocates the Contract System for securing 
it. As he says, this system works well in the cases of wheat, sugar 
beet, and milk (though the wheat contract system is veiled by a 
subsidy). 

By the way, I particularly like what Sir John says about 
wheat: “It is true that the price paid is above that at which 
wheat could be bought in other countries, but so is the contract 
price for building a house above what would be possible if the 
builder could import cheap labour from overseas and buy his 
material tax-free in the cheapest overseas market.”’ 


INCREASES OF MEAT PRODUCTION AND 
PROPER CONTROL OF STORAGE 


Mr. Easterbrook and Mr. Holt Wilson deal with the possi- 
bilities of increasing our home-grown supplies of meat, and both 
provide figures that show such increase to be altogether practicable. 
Increase in beef and mutton would of course require capital 
expenditure, since it would be based on the improvement of our 
grassland by drainage, ploughing-up and re-seeding, etc. But 
it would be a good long-term investment, not only from the 
livestock point of view, but from the angle of increased soil fer- 
tility. 

Mr. Easterbrook considers that, with proper abattoirs, we 
could probably produce beef to compete in price with the Argen- 
tine, but it is not possible to say for certain until the experimental 
abattoirs are under weigh. 

Mr. Easterbrook stresses the importance of time of entry of 
imports. The Commodity Councils advocated by the Empire 
Producers’ Conference, working in close conjunction with the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, should be able to regulate 
this. 

A similar factor which Mr. Easterbrook does not mention 
is storage and release therefrom (this applies also, of course, to 
cereal storage). Properly used, storage should be able to smooth 
out slumps and surpluses. With storage on its present scale, 
due to the Government’s defensive reserves, the release and 
replacement of stored commodities requires judicious timing. In 
private hands, there is nothing to stop storage being most mis- 
chievously used. 

’ In regard to pigs, I am not sure that I see eye to eye with 
Mr. Holt Wilson. I agree that we could and should increase 
our pig population considerably. His figures are interesting 
where he shows that “ if every county were as densely populated 
with pigs as Suffolk and Cornwall, the pig population would be 
8,800,000, or sufficient to fulfil about 95 per cent. of our total 
requirements.’ I agree with him in approving of the protection 
the new Act gives to the home producer and processor against 
fluctuations in the price of their raw materials in return for their 
rationalising the industry, and with him I deplore that control of 
margins should not have been extended to the retailer. I agree, 
too, with the importance of pig manure as a fertiliser. Where 
I am not in accord with him is over the importation of feeding- 
stuffs. To my mind, to increase it proportionately with our 
increase in pig production would be to spend on the swings what 
we save on the roundabouts. I feel sure that experiments now 
being made will show that pigs can be made far less dependent 
on imported feeding-stuffs by a proper use of potatoes, skimmed 
milk, whey, and even dried grass (the experiments are, admittedly, 
in an early stage, but already it seems that this will be the 
conclusion). 

Increased pig production raises the question of our trade with 
Denmark, which is of great political and economic—as well as 
sentimental—importance tous. It is just as foolish to say “‘ Never 
mind Denmark ! Je’re going to raise all our pigs!” as it is to 
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say we must not rear one more pig for fear of damaging Anglo- 
Danish trade. The use of the Contract System on an international 
scale should prevent us both from losing our friends and injuring 
our internal economy. 


NATIONALISATION VERSUS OCCUPYING- 
OWNERSHIP 


With Lord Addison’s article we come to what is at once the 
most controversial and the most encouraging in the series. Contro- 
versial, because it introduces the idea of nationalising the land ; 
encouraging, because it shows how near the Labour point of view 
is coming to that of other parties and inspires the hope that in the 
not too distant future agriculture may be taken out of party politics. 
Possibly Labour will accept as acompromise the Land Commission 
(on the lines of the Forestry Commission) suggested by Sir John 
Russell in “ The Planning of Agriculture.” 

Under nationalisation, the State would no doubt get a better 
rental from the land than landowners have done in the past fifty 
years, since they would see that farmers had remunerative prices 
and were able to pay their rents. “‘ In 1937 the average net farm 
income was down 20 per cent. compared with 1936; in 1936 
it had been 23 per cent. up on 1935 and in 1935 2 per cent. down 
on 1933. This,” continues the P E P broadsheet from which I 
quote these figures, “‘ is some indication of the remarkable fluctua- 
tions in the income of the farming community over a period of 
years, when the industrial community was registering steady 
advances.”” There may be feeling against private ownership in 
some quarters, but if these adverse conditions are remembered, 
it would only be fair to wait and see how private ownership 
functions under proper conditions and with prices remunerative. 

But who in fact is the best owner of land from the point 
of view of the whole community ? Under what kind of ownership 
will the land make its maximum contribution to the wealth and 
welfare of the nation? I walk delicately on to the highly contro- 
versial ground of “‘ owning the means of production,” but I think 
it is a fair generalisation that the craftsman likes to own, and 
works better with, his own tools: the chef, his knife ; the artist, 
his brush; the cabinet-maker, his chisels. Mass-production 
does not call for craftsmanship—a creative artist in a Ford factory 
is a saboteur, a Charlie Chaplin. For psychological reasons, I 
am certain that the most healthy tendency in land tenure would 
be towards occupying-ownership. It has been successful in 
every country, Socialist or Fascist, where it has developed. Only 
the absence of co-operation and the lack of proper credit facilities 
have prevented it from going ahead in this country. 

Nationalisation—quite apart from whether one likes the prin- 
ciple of it or not—has the great danger of becoming bureaucratic. 
** Farming from Whitehall ”’ is hopeless (as well as being a great 
deal more expensive). Without the proper personnel, Whitehall 
cannot decentralise administration. At present there is not the 
personnel—our system of agricultural education is not designed 
to produce the “‘ agronomes ”’ of Continental countries. 


THE NEED FOR A FOOD AUTHORITY 


I agree with Lord Addison “ that it must be advantageous 
to the nation as a whole if the countryside is prosperous and more 
people find healthy and useful employment therein, and that 
good land shall be as fully used as it properly can to produce 
food. This will benefit the towns also, because the more prosper- 
ous agriculture is, the better market will it provide for the towns’ 
manufactures and the less will their unemployment be aggravated 
by the perpetual drift into them of labour from the country. 
We are members one of another.” 

Further, I entirely agree with Lord Addison that only by 
relating supply and demand—stabilising prices—can the farmer 
function and the labourer receive a fair wage. ‘This must be the 
cornerstone of any successful agricultural policy, as the Central 
Landowners’ Association, in their memoranda on agricultural 
policy, have consistently pointed out since 1925. 

Lord Addison’s suggestion that ‘‘ The Direction of Policy 
with regard to prices and supplies must belong to a National, 
independent and competent body ” is very much on the same lines 
as the recommendations of a sub-committee (of which I was 
Chairman) of the Central Chamber of Agriculture, issued in 
November, 1931. ‘This committee advocated the creation of a 
national Food Authority, working in close conjunction with an 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, controlling all imports, 
industrial and agricultural : it was felt that the only way of relating 
supply and demand was by having control of the whole supply, 
home-produced and imported. 


ECONOMIC ENQUIRY AND LAND SURVEY 


Coming now to Mr. Gibbard’s article, I have already referred 
to his two main planks, a price insurance scheme and the com- 
modity councils recommended by the Sydney Conference—that 
is to say, an extension of the contract system to the producers of 
the Empire. I regard the work done by our National Farmers’ 
Union at the Sydney Conference as of outstanding importance— 
it may well prove a landmark in the agricultural history of the 
Empire. 

Mr. Gibbard refers to my plea that we should ascertain by 
how much we could increase production. For this purpose he 
suggests that the County Agricultural Committees should make a 
survey. But to my mind there are two things that are needed : 
first, a committee of investigation (not a Royal Commission) to 
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consider what part agriculture should play in the economy of the 
nation ; secondly, a survey of the land, county by county. For 
the latter, I entirely agree that the County Agricultural Com- 
mittees, through their staffs, are the right agents. But it is work 
of national importance and should be financed by the Treasury 
and not out of the rates. (Although this work would only be of a 
temporary character, County Agricultural Committees ought to 
play a much larger part in the development of agriculture than 
they do at present.) 

The survey would show the amount of derelict and semi- 
derelict land in each county (and in some counties the amount 
would be startling) ; point out the physical (as opposed to finan- 
cial) reasons why it is derelict ; register what is properly wheat 
land, what is properly barley land, to check growing wheat on 
barley land, as is now often done to earn the wheat subsidy ; 
schedule the second and third rate grassland that could be improved 
by draining and the use of Professor Stapledon’s methods. 

In regard to Mr. Gibbard’s suggested Standing Joint Com- 
mittee to arrest the drift from the land, if the findings of the 
committee of investigation which I advocate warrant putting 
agriculture on a sound, paying basis, the drift from the land will 
automatically cease. 


RESTITUTION OF “ MANURIAL RIGHTS” 

Sir Albert Howard calls for land improvement on a far larger 
scale. His view—with which I agree, but which will, I fear, 
be considered Utopian—is that “‘ health will replace economics 
when questions relating to the land come up for consideration.” 
He goes beyond Sir John Orr in his nutritional demands. Sir 
John says : ‘‘ If the object of the Government is to provide suffici- 
ent food to enable the inhabitants of this country to lead healthy 
lives, then the national food supply must be increased.” Sir 
Albert not only wants to increase the quantity of human food but 
in order that it may be of proper standard, he wants to improve 
the quality of plant food. ‘That is to say, he considers the funda- 
mental problem is the improvement of the soil itself—making it 
healthy and fertile. ‘A fertile soil,” he says, “ rich in humus 
needs nothing more in the way of manure: the crop requires no 
protection from pests: it looks after itself. Animals 
like cattle at once respond to soil fertility ; they develop bloom, 
resist disease, and yield high-quality meat, milk and milk 
products.” 

I have always felt that the disastrous increase of cattle disease 
in the last few decades was largely due to excessive use of artificials 
and the substitution of bought concentrates for natural food, 
grown on the farm. Who can say to what extent our many human 
ailments are due to the increasingly artificial methods of food 
production ? It is certainly a matter that calls for research and 
experiment. 

It is too much to hope that the Government will adopt Sir 
Albert’s new basis, lock, stock, and barrel, but I hope they will 
go so far with him as to see that it is farming capital, not merely 
income, that needs restoring. I do not want to belittle what the 
distinguished writers in this series have said about the contract 
system and guaranteed prices for agricultural products—these 
are essential. But it will take years and years—decades—of 
farming under a remunerative price system to enable farmers to 
put to reserve the money they need for capital expenditure on 
the reclamation of derelict and semi-derelict land. If the general 
condition of the land were not so bad and if the international situa- 
tion were easier, I would have nothing to say against such a gradual 
restoration of capital to agriculture. But I regard the matter as 
urgent. 

When the National Government took office seven years ago 
they evidently regarded the agricultural problem as serious— 
certainly no Government have ever introduced so many well- 
intentioned measures for any one industry. But the approach, 
though reasonable, is proved by agriculture’s position to-day to 
have been wrong. A marketing scheme here, a subsidy there, a 
protective duty elsewhere—the system of trial and error, the 
Government feeling their way—has not worked: it has simply 
upset the balance within the industry. What is needed is a com- 
prehensive policy which applies to every branch of the industry. 
The Agricultural Act (1937) is a step in the right direction, dealing 
with land fertility by aids to drainage schemes and subsidies for 
the purchase of lime and basic. But it does not go far enough. 


A SMALL ENQUIRY TRIBUNAL 

Either the countryside must be left for bankrupt farmers to 
let tumble down to indifferent grass—very nice for hikers from 
the towns, but nothing else—or it must be made to take its place 
in the life of the nation, supporting a flourishing rural population, 
feeding a well-nourished urban population, the home of an 
industry as vital, as profitable, and as necessary as any other. 
There is no doubt in my mind that agriculture should be so 
rejuvenated. If there is still any urban voter who believes that 
agriculture should be sacrificed on the altar of our export trade, 
I believe an authoritative investigation would prove him mistaken. 
In any case, how farming can be restored, what land is worth 
reclaiming, what crops it would be wise to increase, on what 
terms capital should be made available, what agricultural products 
should receive protection—these and many other questions cannot 
be answered out of hand. Most of the information is available 
in the pigeon-holes of Government departments, research stations, 
and County Agricultural Departments. A small tribunal could 
take the evidence and issue their report within a few months. 
For too long the Government have been working in the dark. 
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SEA UNICORNS 


By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 
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LTHOUGH zoologists no longer allow us to indulge 
our fancy in the existence of a beautiful white palfrey 
with a single upright horn—the unicorn of legend— 
yet they cannot deny us a mammal with a single tusk— 
the narwhal. In early days the narwhal’s tusk was 

traded as the veritable unicorn, and was esteemed a treasure 
suitable for kings. One particular tusk, which Martin Frobisher, 
the Elizabethan pirate-explorer, brought home, became famous 
as the “‘ Horn of Windsor,” and was “‘ reserved as a jewel, by the 
Queen Majesty’s commandment in her wardrobe of Robes.” 

If in Elizabethan times a narwhal’s tusk was considered of 
great value and unique interest, it was naturally an object of even 
greater veneration in the Dark Ages, when the very existence 
of the Arctic regions was still unknown. No wonder those single 
ivory wands, which Norsemen very occasionally brought back 
with them from the frozen seas, and sold for untold gold to the 
houses of the very great and very rich, excited such enthusiasm. 
A haze of mystery surrounded them. How and where could such 
grotesque things grow, and what was the nature of the beast that 
produced them ? 

The early finders, realising the full value of their discovery, 
kept the source of their supply in their own hands, and regulated 
the output, with the result that unicorn “ horns ” in olden days 
were few and rare—only the great ecclesiastical foundations, the 
courts of emperors and of kings possessed them. They were 
objects of utility as well as of worth, for they were supposed to 
have the magic power of protecting their owners from violent 
death, or from more subtle death by poison. 

Without going into the wonderful and beautiful legend of 
the unicorn, the only concrete example of the single ‘“ horn ” 
which man could produce was this twisted tusk of the narwhal, 
and surely this was strange and beautiful enough to “ fill the bill.” 
It was obviously produced singly, for all known examples twisted 
the same way, a pair could not be discovered. As to whether 
the narwhal’s tusk was the “ horn” of the true unicorn there was 
great argument. The fabled unicorn was a four-footed beast, 
but this wonderful object men were now told grew out of the 
nose of a fish! The unicorn legend, however, still persisted, 


(Above) A MALE NARWHAL OR SEA UNICORN. 
15 feet in length. (From Scoresby’s «Arctic Regions ”’) 


(Left) FROBISHER’S SEA UNICORN (From «The Three 
Voyages of Martin Frobisher,” Vol. 1, The Argonaut Press, 
1938) 


for early pictures of narwhals portrayed them with horns growing 
out of their foreheads. During the Middle Ages they were 
obviously monsters of a paradoxical nature; and even to-day 
they remain one of the major freaks of natural history. 

For narwhals, although entirely aqueous, or rather sub- 
aqueous, are nevertheless mammals—that is to say, they produce 
and suckle their young. In spite of the fact that they spend 
their entire existence under the sea, they are no more fish than 
bats are birds. As an indication of their mode of existence ages 
and ages ago, they still retain the rudiments of hind legs buried 
deep in their interior, while their fore limbs, although now mere 
paddles, still have the ‘‘ bones, joints, and even most of the muscles, 
nerves and arteries of the human arm and hand.” Although 
they are without teeth, except for some rudimentary and abortive 
ones, the male produces, as if in compensation, one single tusk 
of prodigious size. This tooth always grows from the same 
place, namely, the left side of the upper jaw, and may attain a 
length of over nine feet. It is ivory of the best quality, and can 
be used for commercial purposes of a certain sort—not, however, 
for making objects of any great size, for the tusk is hollow for 
the greater part of its length. But surely, it is vandalism to destroy 
the rhythm of its spiral twist, and the beauty of its lovely line ; 
all fine narwhal tusks should be treasured, as they were in the 
days of old, and handed down as heirlooms. 

Roughly speaking, the tusk is half the length of its owner ; 
an average tusk is 5ft. in length, a good one is 8ft. ; there is one 
record of oft. 4}ins. Short tusks are often thicker than long 
ones; I myself own a 7ft. tusk of almost record girth. That 
remarkable and characteristic feature, the anti-clock-wise spiral 
twist, is usually very pronounced, and gives the tusk the appear- 
ance of having been “‘ wreathed in the fashion of a taper of waxe,” 
or, in less picturesque language, wrung like a wet towel. Very 
ancient specimens are less wreathed, the wearing down of the 
ivory being due, not to their great age, but to human agency. 
One imagines that minute particles of “ unicorn” horn were 
rubbed off and sold for fabulous sums to believers in its efficacy 
to cure horrible diseases, and to bring back to life those already 
almost dead. Belief in its curative powers remains, for a bangle 


*“WREATHED IN THE FASHION OF A TAPER OF WAXE.” A 7 feet Narwhal 


THE RARE DOUBLE TUSK, LENGTH 5 FEET 6 INCHES (approximately) 
By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum 
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or ring made of narwhal ivory is still supposed to prevent cramp, 
and to ward off rheumatism. 

Although the narwhal may be described as being one-tusked, 
yet very rarely a freak occurs and he brings off a double—the 
two concealed dormant teeth in the upper jaw growing to a pair 
of spiral tusks. There are only two examples in this country. 
Even when this prodigy appears, the twists of the tusks are the 
same in both cases, namely, anti-clock-wise, a phenomenon which 
never occurs in the case of horns. There is no known example 
of the right tooth being developed and the left being dormant. 
All males have them in some degree, but there is a single reported 
instance of a female being toothed, and that one, if we are to 
believe it, had two. 

In spite of the advance made during recent years in Arctic 
exploration, our knowledge of the narwhal has not benefited. It 
seems that we still have to rely on Scoresby’s account of ever one 
hundred years ago for the bulk of our information, and this, 
excellent as it is, is so slight that it makes us wish for more ; for 
the narwhal must be a very intriguing creature. 

A member of the dolphin family of the cetaceans, he is called 
“* narwhal ”’ from the early Norse word for a whale with a beak ; 
although some writers think that the name nar means a corpse— 
that is to say, referring either to its habit of feeding on carrion, 
which is untrue, or to its peculiar blotched dirty white colour, 
which is assuredly very like that of a decomposing carcass. He 
is confined to the Arctic seas, and probably frequents mostly the 
zone of the southern limit of Polar ice. At one particular point 
in the circumpolar ocean this zone extends as far south as the 
latitude of 65° N., namely, in the seas washing southern Greenland 
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and Baffin Land, and, this being the region chiefly frequented by 
whaling vessels, most of our knowledge about the narwhal (and 
the majority of its tusks) originated from that quarter. But they 
also range far towards the Pole, for Nansen reported them to the 
north of Frans Joseph Land. 

Only four times in history has the narwhal been caught 
‘** out of bounds,” so far as the British Isles are concerned. "Two 
ended their days on the east coast of England—Norfolk in 1588 
and Lincolnshire in 1800; one landed in the Firth of Forth 
in 1648, and one was stranded in the Shetlands in 1808. 

At home they are gregarious, living in ‘‘ schools ” of as many 
as twenty individuals, and they appear to be of a sportive nature. 
Although the exact function of the tusk has never been explained, 
it is probably a form of male display, and may be used by them 
in fighting for possession of their choice. ‘They certainly use 
them to scratch their girl-friends, and doubtless find them adequate 
to ward off rivals. Since the females can do without them, the 
tusks can serve no essential function such as for feeding, or 
breaking ice, and they certainly are not employed for attacks on 
man, the stories of boats being rammed by enraged narwhals 
being obvious, but quite inaccurate, “‘ travellers’ tales.”” Narwhals 
are shy, unobtrusive folk, and well able to look after them- 
selves. Nansen, even when in dire need of food, found them 
most elusive. 

Known since the earliest Norsemen reached Greenland, in 
about 1,000 A.D., it remained for the Elizabethan explorers of the 
North West Passage to Cathay to bring them back to England. 
Searching for China, they found little else but sea unicorns, and 
exploded a myth. 


A CASUAL COMMENTARY 


THE CHRISTMAS-CARD GAME 


ITH this first week of the New Year we come to 

the time when Christmas cards have lost their 

savour. No doubt we ought to have done some- 

thing to pass on the modified rapture that they 
originally gave us,such as sending them to a neighbouring hospital, 
but I am supposing that we have been less virtuous. A fort- 
night ago these cards came in a sparkling tide, and now they 
remain as a pool of stale and stagnant water. They have served 
their turn in giving us salutary twinges of conscience; now 
they tumble off the chimneypiece continually and are almost a 
nuisance. If only some beneficent hurricane would blow them 
topsy-turvy into space, we should not pretend to be sorry. Yet 
before any reader indulges in a regrettable holocaust of robins 
and churchyards I have a suggestion to make to him, namely, 
that he should try the Christmas-card game. 

It may be, of course, that I am late for the fair. I can only 
say that the game was entirely new when introduced into my 
own household on Christmas Day, and so I hope it may still 
be a revelation to some. The rules, so far as we are concerned, 
are still rather inchoate, and there are some defects which could 
no doubt be improved. I can merely describe the game as we 
played it—nine of us, with a pack of ninety Christmas cards, 
which are dealt in the ordinary way. The player who has the 
lead chooses the card in his hand which he regards as most 
likely to be unique in some respect, and throws it on the table, 
saying “The most beautiful’’—or ‘“‘hideous,” or whatever epithet 
appeals to him; naturally, it is more subtle than in these in- 
stances. Everybody follows suit, or, having no chance of 
competing, throws away, and the trick is then awarded by 
public acclamation or, if necessary, by voting. ‘This is, perhaps, 
something of a weakness, since the hubbub is prodigious and 
the loudest shouter is apt to bear down opposition and 
gain the trick. It is also a weakness that the leader (the 
players lead in rotation) has an enormous advantage in choos- 
ing his own battleground in the shape of the epithet. How- 
ever, the game will be better appreciated through a few examples 
from real life. 

It happened that I had the lead, and here I come to some- 
thing of a grievance, for I was not awarded the trick, and 
I still think I ought to have been. I hurled confidently on the 
table a perfectly odious picture of triplets in a basket adorned 
with light blue bows, bearing the inscription “A thrice happy 
Christmas to Mr. D.” I said ‘“‘ The most indelicate,” and 
regarded the trick as in my pocket. Most people realised their 
hopeless case and threw away mere “ Good wishes from Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith,” a futile little pansy, or even an enchanting Berthe 
Morisot of no practical value; but there was one who was not 
so tamed. I had reckoned without a card, which I had myself 
received by post, showing the “ Beamsville Beach Bathing 
Beauty Contest ”’—a young lady with her head emerging from 
a bath and a gentleman in a tall hat, the traditional Uncle Sam, 
holding a first-prize rosette and saying “I'll hang it on her, 


boys!” It certainly was singularly repellent ; at any rate, it 
was awarded the trick, and I had wasted my lead and was in 
despair. The second trick produced a spirited contest for 
“the most Christmassy” card. The leader threw down an 
“olde worlde”’ red coach on a snowy road running between 
firs and birches. In the absence of sunset scenes in churchyards 
the only serious competition came from delightful little Scottish 
terriers running through the snow, each bearing in its mouth 
a word, so that the whole made up the message “‘ Everybody in 
our house sends everybody in your house greetings.” It was 
entirely charming, but it was just a little flippant ; it hal not 
the serious, traditional quality of the scarlet coach, which won 
the trick accordingly. 

The next two tricks went all too easily to the leaders. 
One, in a bald commercial spirit, said ‘‘ The largest,” and pro- 
duced an immense picture of a giraffe ; he won on mere measure- 
ment. The next produced three birds singing their souls out 
and said “the most twitte-ing.” His neighbour was at once 
more adventurous and more cryptic. He exclaimed “The most 
Academy surprise ” and produced a picture of startled deer in 
a snow-clad woodland scene, which might have been painted 
by the late Mr. MacWhirter. There was some legal argument 
as to whether “Academy surprise” was an adjective, but he 
was rightly given the trick ; and then, quite unexpectedly, came 
my own chance. I had in my hand what I erroneously deemed 
a hopeless card. On the outside was merely a coat of arms 
with a motto, and inside the usual good wishes. What could 
one do with such a thing? Nobody was likely to throw down a 
gauntlet with “The most heraldic” or “ The most lordly.” 
I saw no other chance, and nearly threw it away on the “ most 
twi tering” trick. Suddenly one player, for no clearly ascertained 
reason, produced a picture of a small black elephant under a 
large black palm and called it “‘ The most heroic.” I looked 
once more with distaste on my heraldic card and saw that the 
motto was “‘ Nil desperandum.” Here was a gift straight from 
heaven, for nothing could be more heroic than that. 

That was an outrageous piece of luck, but still I had deserved 
the trick. I am a little ashamed of the next one, and doubt 
whether my behaviour was what Colonel Blimp in an after- 
dinner speech would call “in the best traditions of British 
sportsmanship.” My card was hardly a Christmas card at all, 
being in fact an extraordinarily pretty photograph of a path in 
a neighbour's woods, running between an avenue of beeches. 
The branches meet over one’s head there and give the feeling 
of walking up the aisle of a cathedral. A true sportsman would 
have been less obvious, more symbolic, and more generous. 
He would perhaps have said: “The most ecclesiastical.” I 
was too greedy for victory at any price, and, throwing down my 
card with a “ That’s that” gesture, said ‘“‘ The most sylvan.” 
The trick was min, and the game, but I was conscious of a 
certain lack of public enthusiasm. I had fallen short of the 
high standard which this noble game demands. B. D. 
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HUNTS AND THEIR COUNTRIES 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE 


ORCESTERSHIRE is the county of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and Will Wimble, of the late Lord Coventry, 
Lord Baldwin, and Elgar. There is something of 
the charm, simplicity and mellowness of each in 
this favoured hunting shire. 

In the past much good sport has been shown there, but for 
all that I should not say that the Worcestershire, with its big 
woodlands, great hairy fences, and blind ditches, is a very easy 
country to hunt. It could not be argued, either, that the Worces- 
tershire is a good scenting country ; in fact, scent never lies really 
unless the country is well saturated with wet and the going, 
consequently, is hock-deep. 

But the Worcestershire is a country for the sportsman and 
woman who resemble Whyte-Melville’s Mr. Softly in their fond- 
ness for the essence of hunting, “ the hounds, the horses, the 
servants, the second horsemen, the splashes on top-boots, the 
golden drops on the gorse covert”’; and it is also a rare place 
for those who like to watch hounds work. It is now hunted 
three days a week. Plough has very considerably decreased within 
recent years, and is now only found on the western and southern 
borders of the country, while the big woodlands lie mainly in the 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE HUNT 


SERVANTS 
(Left to right): G. YOUNG, second whipper-in; J. HOWSAM, huntsman; J. BONHAM, first whipper-in 


north, which marches with the Albrighton Woodland, and the 
south, which is adjacent to the Croome. 

From a riding as well as a hunting point of view the pick of 
the country lies round Stock Green, Berrow Hill, and Bentley. 
Here you will find wide-spreading fields of close-bitten pastureland, 
and cut and laid fences, a good deal of timber and many ditches, 
and it takes a clever horse to keep with hounds. The Wednesday 
country around Kenswick and Broadwas consists of good, sound 
pastureland, alternating with light plough. The increase of grass 
in the country is particularly noticeable around Hanwood Forest, 
Droitwich and Himbleton. This country is usually hunted on 
Fridays, and there is a grand stretch of vale, strongly fenced with 
thorn, between Droitwich and Himbleton. 

The fact is, there is a good sporting spirit abroad in the 
country, and it is pleasing to see so many velvet-capped farmers 
riding what Jorrocks would have termed ‘ werry likely nags.” 
There are many good hunting farmers of the type of the rare old 
yeoman Tom Andrew, who was so well known in the country. And 
they all appear to ride as well as they till, which is saying a good deal. 

To “ cast back’”’ for the commencement of the Worcester- 
shire’s story, one has to travel back to the days of the Regency. 


I”. Dennis Moss 
THE MASTER. MR. HUGH SUMNER, 
AND MRS. SUMNER 


MAJOR H. P. RUSHTON, EX-MASTER, ON O’DELL; 
WITH HIM IS MRS. ALLAN PERINS 
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THE MISSES PAT, BRENDA, AND DIANA BEAN 
ARE CONSPICUOUSLY WELL MOUNTED! 


In the year 1813 a Major Bland was hunting the country, and 
then, for two seasons, that great gambler Lord Foley, who was 
the racing partner of Charles James Fox, hunted the country for 
a couple of seasons, being followed by Colonel Newnham and 
Mr. Hornyhold. 

This brings us to 1826, when Mr. John Hornyhold assisted 
Mr. John Parker, a farmer on the Spetchley estate, to collect a 
new pack after the country had been vacant for a year. The 
Berkeleys of Spetchley built kennels on Mr. Parker’s farm, Old 
House, Whittington, for him, and he hunted the country till 1832. 
““ Nimrod,” who often stayed at Old House, considered John 
Parker the ‘‘ best man on a bad hunter, or no hunter at all, he 
ever saw.”” Mr. Parker’s end was a sad one, as he died in the 
Powick Asylum and lies buried in Powick Churchyard. 

The next Master of the Worcestershire was Mr. C. Brock, 
and after him Captain Candler until 1846, from which year the 
Kennel Book dates. It must be borne in mind that the Wor- 
cestershire at this time also hunted country now hunted by the 
Croome and Clifton-on-Teme. The division of the country in 
the former instance took place in 1874, when the ninth Lord 
Coventry founded the Croome. 

Before this, however, the following acted as Masters of the 
Worcestershire: the Hon. Dudley Ward (with a committee), 
1846-47; Mr. John Russell Cookes, 1847-49 ; Colonel Clowes, 
1849-55 ; Mr. Cookes (second mastership), 1855-57; Colonel 
Clowes and Mr. Cookes until 1865; and short masterships 
including Mr. H. F. Vernon (later Sir Harry Foley Vernon), 
Mr. Allsopp, and the Marquess of Queensberry, till 1871. 

After the Croome division, which is roughly a line drawn 
from Worces’ er City southwards into Warwickshire, and westward 
of the River Teme from Powick upwards, Mr. Henry Allsopp, 
afterwards Lord Hindlip, continued to hunt the newly constituted 
country until 1876, when Mr. Frederick Ames came forward and, 
with the exception of two seasons, 1876 to 1879, when Mr. C. 


W. Dennis Moss 


THE BITCH PACK LEAVES THE KENNELS FOR 


EXERCISE 
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FORRARD AWAY! 
THE SECOND WHIPPER-IN IN ACTION 


Morrell’s mastership intervened, carried on the Hunt till 18096, 
and during that period spared no pains with either kennel manage- 
ment (the Worcestershire won the brood bitch championship 
with Wildfire at Peterborough in 1893) or the interests of the 
farmers and covert-owners. 

It is fitting here to say something of Worcestershire’s famous 
huntsman Will Shepherd, who came to the country in 1888, and 
who died in the huntsman’s house at the Fernhill Heath kennels 
on the day when Jerry M. won the Grand National of 1912. 

He was of the old breed of Hunt servants, of the type of Will 
Dale and Charles Travess, Jim Bailey and Frank Gillard—men 
who thoroughly understood the science of venery and who stayed 
with one pack nearly all their hunting careers until they were 
reckoned as one of the institutions of their own countryside. 
Shepherd was of this genus. A good horseman, he was a patient 
and skilful huntsman, with a melodious voice and a fine performer 
on the horn. Old Tom Andrew used to tell me he was also 
the wittiest of men. 

Throughout the mastership of the Earl of Dudley (for whom 
that fine horseman Captain J. O. Trotter acted as Field Master) 
and Mr. C. R. Mills, a Northamptonshire man, to that of the late 
Mr. Arthur Jones, Shepherd acted as huntsman. 

The late Mr. Arthur Jones, who controlled the affairs of the 
Worcestershire either singly or co-jointly from 1906 to 1929, his 
Joint Master being Colonel W. H. Wiggin (1921-24), was one of 
those men for whom the office of M.F.H. seems to have been 
especially created. Pre-eminently a hound man, he left a wonder- 
ful pack of working hounds in the kennels, and for many years 
showed a high standard of sport. 

In the field he had a terse and pithy manner of expressing 
himself, not unlike that of the eighteenth Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, whom in many respects he resembled. He was also a 
born naturalist. 

When Mr. Jones died his place was taken by Major H. P. 
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TOM PHILLIPS, TERRIER-MAN, AND 
HIS CHARGES 
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PEDLAR 


Rushton, owner of those two game steeplechasers O’Dell and 
Ebon Knight, who was at the head of affairs till 1933, when he 
was joined by the present Master, Mr. Hugh Sumner. Major 
Rushton resigned in 1937, and Mr. Sumner carries on alone. 

A keen horseman and a good judge of a hunter, he mounts 
the Hunt staff admirably on just the right stamp of hunter for 
the country. Mr. Sumner has owned several good point-to- 
point horses, including Tidelock, winner of thirteen races, and 
My Guard. He also has a horse or two in training ‘‘ over the 
sticks,’ and a few show horses, with which he has had fair success. 
The stud groom is Dick Montgomery, who has been with the 
W orcestershire 
over forty years. 

The Worcester- 
shire huntsman is 
now Jack Howsam, 
who succeeded 
Tom Peaker, who 
bred a fine pack 
of hounds before 
he went to hunt 
the Cheshire. 
Howsam served a 
useful apprentice- 
ship under Frank 
Morris with the 
Cleveland, before 
he came to the 
Worcestershire, 
was with the 
Quorn and Belvoir, 
and I was struck 
with the manner— 
quiet, patient and 
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WEXFORD (32), FATHER OF THE KENNEL 


but a beautifully modelled foxhound with good ribs and a well 
set on head and neck. He has transmitted both his looks and his 
staunch working qualities to his progeny. 

Patrick (34), by Ambrose (son of Hannibal) from Priestess 
(30), is a home-bred one and first-prize winner at the Puppy 
Show of his year. He is clear cut about the head and neck and 
shoulders, has well turned limbs, and the best of legs and feet. 
Even more handsome and an undeniable dog in his work is Halifax 
(36), by Hasty, a slashing son of Wexford and Hasty. He meets 
you cleverly and has a nice straight back and excellent shoulders. 
With his air of what may be termed beautiful quality, he is a 
great asset to the 
kennel. His sister 
Harmeny (’36), 
with her feathered 
stern is avery 
handsome _ bitch, 
besides being a 
true fox-catcher. 
She has a penchant 
for jumping gates, 
and Jack Howsam 
loves to dwell on 
the manner in 
which she cleared 
a six-barred gate 
in her stride on 
the Cotheridge 
country. 

Of Saintly (735), 
Saucebox 
and Sanguine 
(735), it may be 
said that they are 


kindly—with SAINTLY, SAUCEBOX AND SANGUINE (all 35) BY FERNIE SAMPLER (730) not only a_ very 


which he showed 
me his favourites. 
He is ably assisted in kennel by Harry Reed, who has been with 
the Worcestershire nearly fifty years. 

The Worcestershire of to-day owe a great deal of their quality 
and working capabilities to Hannibal (’25), a rare stallion hound 
bred and entered by Mr. Arthur Jones. 

Another sire who has left his mark on the kennel is the Old 
Berkshire Shiner (’29), and Winner (’28), of whom poor Fred 
Holland thought so highly. Then there is a distinct preponder- 
ance of Fernie Sampler (’34) blood, while the Warwickshire 
Palmer brings in an infusion of that great dog Belvoir Wexford. 

At the present the kennel owes much to Wexford (’32), a 
son of Old Berkshire Winner, who is not only remarkably fresh 


—RAPTURE (30) 


handsome one and 
a half couples, but 
sharp and keen of appearance. They hunt well and like their 
work. 

Pedlar (’36) was first prize winner of the Puppy Show of 
his year and is deep in the Belvoir tan, a coat-livery he inherits 
from his sire the Warwickshire Palmer, which went back to 
Belvoir Wexford. All quality in appearance, Pedlar has a rare 
wear-and-tear look about him. 

Of this year’s entry there is much to like about Canopy, 
whose beautiful quality instantly strikes one. Cobbler, another 
son of Wexford, requires a little time yet, while Costly, who is 
well turned in all points, was the first prize winner at the Puppy 
Show. WILLIAM FAWCETT. 


W. Dennis Moss PATRICK (734) 


HALIFAX (736) 
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SCOTTISH PAINTING at BURLINGTON HOUSE 


CURLERS.” 
Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 


O think of Scotland in relation to the arts brings Burns — such difference could exist, considering that many of the Scottish 

and Scott first to mind, poetry and romance, then perhaps __ painters worked, at least to some extent, in England, and that, 

the rugged architecture of its castles. The average at the time when painting in Scotland first began to make strides, 

Englishman is less aware of a Scottish school of painting after the “Forty-five, English influence was paramount. And yet 

because it stands so near to his own. And it is true Scottish painters do form a school in the sense that the Italian 
that technically it isa branch of the British school, and a foreigner _ painters are divided into local schools, and the country has cer- 
would probably detect no conspicuous difference. In fact, no tainly left its stamp on the artists’ work. It would be too much 
to say that the Scottish character can be 
detected in every picture in the Exhibi- 
tion ; but, apart from a certain squareness 
and vigour of handling, there are many 
associations to add local colour to the 
pictures, as, for example, the records of 
Highland costume through the ages, 
portraits of distinguished personalities, 
pictures of national sports and of histori- 
cal scenes, and landscapes of familiar 
country. 

The Exhibition is arranged chrono- 
logically from the seventeenth century 
to the present day, including some of 
the most modern artists recently de- 
ceased. On the whole, rather too much 
space has been given to nineteenth- 
century painting of the impressionist- 
photographic variety, so that the chief 
artistic interest will be found in the first 
four rooms, and in the Architecture 
Room, where the most modern pictures 
are hung. Naturally, Raeburn is the 
outstanding feature of the Exhibition, 
and the committee must be congratulated 
on the splendid array of his portraits 
gathered together in the large gallery, 
preceded by a room full of Ramsays, 
and followed by Wilkie and Geddes. 

The first room shows the beginnings, 
which were late and none too brilliant 
in Scotland. George Jamesone, who is 
reputed to have studied in Antwerp 
under Rubens and has been called the 
Scottish Van Dyck, shows a heavy hand 
and little sense of colour to vouch for 
this training; but his pupil, Joseph 
Michael Wright, distinguished himself 
among Lely’s contemporaries, and his 
portrait of a Highland Chieftain (No. 15) 
is the earliest known painting of a High- 
land dress. The portrait has been known 
as the ‘“‘ Earl of Moray,” or it may repre- 
sent John Campbell, sixth Earl of 
Breadalbane. Certainly it dates from 
about 1665 and shows the magnificent 
combination of tartan and slashed doublet 
with plenty of lace and feathers. The 
portrait of Kenneth, third Lord Duffus, 
by Richard Waitt, represents Highland 
dress about half a century later. Lord 
Duffus was imprisoned in the Tower 
after the 1715 rebellion, and later became 
an admiral in the Russian Navy. Another 
excellent full-length portrait of still later 
date represents William St. Clair of 
THE MACDONALD CHILDREN. SIR H. RAEBURN Roslin as captain of the Honourable 

Lent by Lord Bearsted Company of Edinburgh Golfers in the 
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THE ARTIST’S WIFE. ALLAN RAMSAY 


FLORA MACDONALD. ALLAN RAMSAY 


Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 


act of driving off on the links. ‘Though painted at the age of 
seventy-one, the picture suggests remarkable litheness of body, 
due perhaps to the practice of golf. The artist, Sir George 
Chalmers, has succeeded in combining this effect with a penetrating 
character study of the head. 

The conversation piece appears to have won favour at an early 
date in Scotland. There is no example in the Exhibition of 
Gawen Hamilton, whose work has sometimes been confused with 
Hogarth’s, but there is an attractive group of Sir William Hamilton 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 


and his first wife, painted in Naples in 1770 by David Allan ; 
and a very perfect conversation piece (the two men are really 
conversing over a glass of wine) by John Thomas Seton, represent- 
ing William Fullerton of Carstairs and Captain Lowis. This 
was once attributed to Zoffany, though it is signed and dated 
1773, and shows considerably more vivacity of expression than 
is usual in the works of the German. 

At a time when Roman training was considered essential 
to the formation of an artist, it is not surprising to find Jacob 


LADY CARNEGIE. SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
Lent by the Earl of Southesk 
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More depicting ‘‘ The Falls of Clyde ” 
in the manner of Claude, and _ the 
Runcimans trying their hand at history 
painting. But these experiments had 
little following, and it was in portraiture 
that the Scottish school excelled, produc- 
ing two great masters in Ramsay and 
Raeburn. The former was highly gifted 
with taste and technical accomplishment, 
and produced some exquisite work in 
his early period, but his art was ruined 
by Court favour, so that in the end he 
left the repetition of Royal portraits to 
his assistants and retired to enjoy the 
life of a wealthy and cultured gentleman. 
Over a score of his best portraits are now 
assembled for the first time, showing 
every aspect of his work, from the dashing 
Macleod portraits from Dunvegan Castle 
painted in 1748 to the delicate restraint 
of the ‘“‘ General Wolfe ”’ dated 1758 and 
therefore anticipating rather than follow- 
7 ing Gainsborough’s luminous effects as 

ir cele in his “‘ Captain Wade,” for Gainsborough 
was still at Ipswich painting small full- 
2 lengths at the time. It is difficult to make 
. a choice among Ramsay’s portraits, so 
ROADSIDE SCENE. W. GEIKIE 
Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland “Lady Hall of Dunglass,” her dress 
making a fine contrast of black against 
her beautifully drawn hands, was painted 
in 1752, the same year as “ Flora Mac- 
donald.”” The portraits of the painter’s 
second wife, of Mrs. Bruce of Arnot, 
and of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, from the 
National Gallery of Scotland, are fairly 
well known; but there are others from 
private collections exhibited now for the 
first time, and their beauty makes one 
regret that an even greater display of 
this fine artist was not brought together. 
He has had to wait long for recognition, 
having been overshadowed by his suc- 
cessors, Reynolds and Gainsborough in 
England and Raeburn in Scotland, but 
now it is not difficult to prophesy that 
his merits will be recognised to be in 
some ways equal to Raeburn’s. For 
Raeburn has more skill than art, and his. 
later work is often cheap in its effect. 
It is the human appeal in his portraits. 
that makes them so popular. He depicted 
a fine generation of Scots, men, women 
and children, at a time when costume 
was still picturesque, and, being himself 
a good sportsman, he made his sitters 
hold guns and bows as though they knew 
how to use them, not playfully as in 
PENNY WEDDING. SIR DAVID WILKIE. Lent by H.M. the King some English portraits. 

Raeburn’s career is presented even 
more fully than Ramsay’s from the 
second portrait he ever produced, the 
miniature of David Deuchar, to one of 
the last—the portrait of Sir Walter Scott. 
From goldsmiths’ work and miniature 
he rapidly developed a broad manner 
through the training he received from 
David Martin, whose self-portrait shows 
him to have been more capable than is 
usually believed. The early, even-toned 
Raeburns are undoubtedly the finest, 
and one of the most beautiful of these is 
the archery piece of Sir Ronald and 
Robert Ferguson, cool in colour and quiet 
in tone. The Paterson, Macdonald and 
Drummond children, the virile Glengarry, 
Sinclair, and Spens, the lovely early 
portrait of Lady Carnegie, and many 
other masterpieces present Raeburn at 
his best, and make one regret that in 
his later works he achieved exaggerated 
relief by forced shadow and concentrated 
light to the loss of harmony. 

Colour is nowhere a great forte in 
the Scottish school, but it is most agree- 
able in the work of Andrew Geddes—in 
his self-portrait, for example, which 
suggests comparison with Delacroix as a 
romantic presentation. His small por- 
traits of Patrick Brydone and David 
Wilkie are brilliant, and all his works 
except the large group of the six daughters 
of Mr. Arbuthnot show remarkable beauty 
of handling, delighting the painter’s eye 
PATRICK BRYDONE. ANDREW GEDDES.. Lent by the Earl of Minto as well as interpreting character. 
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HIGHLAND CHIEF. J. MICHAEL WRIGHT 
Lent by the Nationa! Portrait Gallery of Scotland 


Scottish genre, based on Dutch, can be traced from David 
Allan through Carse to Wilkie. Many of his popular pieces are 
here—** Village Politicians,” ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” ‘“ The Penny 
Wedding,” ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” etc.—and the amount of 
expression conveyed through their painting in quiet colours 
with unobtrusive modelling is quite masterly. It is a pity that 
the backgrounds of some of these pictures have cracked owing 
to the use of bitumen in the shadows. Geikie’s “‘ Roadside 
Scene,” Sir George Harvey’s ‘‘ Curlers,” and Sir Francis 
Grant’s ‘*‘ Golf at North Berwick,” illustrate other aspects of 
Scottish life and art, and the romantic appeal of the Scottish 


MR. FULLERTON AND FRIEND. J. T. SETON 
Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 
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WILLIAM ST. CLAIR OF ROSLIN. SIR G. CHALMERS 
Lent by the Royal Company of Archers 


scene has been rendered by the Rev. John Thomson of Dudding- 
ston, Horatio McCulloch, and many others. ‘The lurid fantasy 
of David Scott stands alone in the Scottish school, and can 
only be compared with that of Blake; the work of William 
Dyce is better known in England, but it is interesting to see 
an example of his early portraiture in the little ‘ Harriet 
Maconochie.” Then there are plenty of Victorian narrative 
pictures, by Faed, Orchardson and Pettie; a roomful of 
M’Taggarts; and some echoes of the present-day school 
of Paris in the works of Leslie Hunter, Fergusson and 
Peploe. 


NEWARK CASTLE. THE REV. JOHN THOMSON 
Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch 
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LONDON ENTERTAINMENT 


THE THEATRE 


MARCO MILLIONS—Theatre: Westminster. Author: 
Eugene O’Neiil. Producer: Michael Macowan. Players : 
Griffith Jones, Robert Harris, Catherine Lacey, and others. 

The London Mask Theatre is doing sterling work; its 
admirable production of Troilus and Cressida in modern dress 
was an astonishingly successful experiment ; and it is a welcome 
addition to London’s theatreland to have a competent repertory 
company working on a bold but sensible policy of running good 
plays for a limited season. We may well be grateful to Michael 
Macowan and Peter Coffin for the ability with which they combine 
an experimental approach with strict economy in production, 
and avoid at the same time anything approaching the pretentious 
or the highbrow. 

The current production of Marco Millions is particularly 
interesting. For Eugene O’Neill, that will-o’-the-wisp of con- 
temporary drama, attempts here, not without success, a satire 
on ourselves, set in a period partly historical and partly mythical. 
He takes us to the quiet and philosophic life of the East in the 
company of Marco Polo, who is presented quite blatantly as the 
symbol of American Big Business, with its success-complex and 
its third-rate sentiment towards life. As a joke, this might easily 
wear thin (as, indeed, was proved by Samuel Goldwyn’s attempt 
to make a film out of the same theme) ; but O’Neill is too good 
a dramatist to allow the many possibilities for naive humour to 
outweigh the deeper considerations which underlie the situation 
he has created. ‘There is something very moving in the slow 
development of the spirituai conflict between Princess Kukachin, 
whose Eastern soul imbibes a strange draught of passion from 
the Western hireling, and her father, the Great Khan, in whom 
the grave philosophies of the East are finely symbolised. It is 
a cruel play; the humours of Polo’s commercial successes, and 
his exclusive concentration on materialism, are in vicious contrast 
with the decencies represented by the Oriental civilisation from 
which he extracts only wealth, and nothing of its spirit. 

O’Neill is, of course, an experimenter. He has evolved a 
new style and technique almost year by year. The expressionism 
of The Emperor Jones, the mannered comedy of Ah Wilderness, 
the turgid tragedy of Mourning Becomes Electra—all these represent 
a fitful striving at new means of expression. Marco Millions 
in yet another style, is in the same restless category, and it shares 
the failings of all O’Neill’s work ; it suffers in form, as do all his 
plays, through the lack of a set technique established by experience 
and decision over a period of considered development. It is a 
fault which brings with it many virtues, not least those of spontane- 
ity. ‘There are moments in Marco Millions, such as the farewell 
scene between Kukachin and Marco, which have the breath-taking 
quality of a cold douche. 

Griffith Jones, as Marco Polo, is particularly effective in the 
earlier scenes, where, as a youth, he has not yet entirely capitulated 
to Mammon ; later, when the worst has happened, his Tammany 
outlook fits him a little less well. Catherine Lacey, as Kukachin, 
who has to convey the agonies of an Oriental princess battling 
against the fever of love (in the Western sense), carries off a 
difficult part with great skill. But Robert Harris as Kublai Khan, 
and George Howe as his philosophic adviser lighten the whole 
play with their sensitive understanding of the author’s meaning. 
The settings, though not especially inspiring, are quite adequate. 


Other Plays 


The Scarlet Pimpernel (Embassy).—This old favourite will 
revive many theatrical memories. The cast includes Dorothy 
Dickson, Esme Percy, 
Derrick de Marney, and 
Mabel Terry-Lewis. 

Let’s Pretend (St. 
James’s).—A revue for 
children, with Steve 
Geray, Magda Kun, and 
some talented child actors. 


Geneva (Saville).—An 
amazingly successful 
satire on modern ideo- 
logies. Bernard Shaw has 
here recaptured much of 
his earlier fire and wit. 
Number Six (Aldwych). 
—Gordon Harker in an 
out-and-out thriller based 
on a story by Edgar 
Wallace. 


The leading part in 
“The Boy Who Lost 
His Temper” at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, 
is being played by 
Master Roger Parker 
and not, as_ recently 
stated, by Master Robin 
Maule. 


IN «THE YOUNG IN HEART”: ROLAND YOUNG, JANET 
GAYNOR, BILLIE BURKE AND DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS Jr. 


THE CINEMA 


THE YOUNG IN HEART (Odeon).—This is a_ whimsical 
story about a dear old spinster lady whose trusting behaviour 
converts a family of caddish confidence tricksters to blubbering 
repentance. It mingles ill-timed sentimentality with well timed 
comedy, to the detriment of both. Where it succeeds is in the 
excellence of the casting and the technical competence of the 
director and his minions. The Young in Heart, to be brief about 
it, simply reeks of Box-office. There is Roland Young, as a fake 
Colonel with a great skill in cheating at poker, until his conversion 
when he becomes managing director of a large motor company ; 
there is Janet Gaynor, as his daughter, who is the first to see the 
light ; there is Douglas Fairbanks junior, as his usual charming 
self; there is Billie Burke, giving her customary imitation of 
flutteringly idiotic middle-age ; and a host of others of varied 
attraction. Some of the material they have to work with is not 
without merit, but over it all hangs the bogey of the Dear Old 
Lady (admirably played by Minnie Dupree), who is so sweet and 
understanding and is bound to have a serious illness towards the 
end of the film: which she does, amid scenes of unparalleled 
gloom and stifled sobs. 

Incidentally, the producers have taken a leaf out of the works 
of the late Sir James Barrie, and introduced a young Scotsman, 
who more than reminds one of What Every Woman Knows, and speaks 
in a carefully modulated Hollywood version of his native tongue. 
Richard Carlson, who plays this part, is a newcomer of considerable 
promise ; but it is a pity he should have to make such an inauspici- 
ous début. Finally, in order that there should be something for 
everyone, the cast includes some baby penguins and an extremely 
attractive puppy. 

The Young in Heart is at its best when it is concerned with 
comedy. The scenes showing the mixture of impudence and 
charm with which the Carleton family sets about the seduction 
of the victim are quite admirable, and are capped by a very well 
staged derailment of a French railway train, which gains in 
verisimilitude by the reticence with which it is built up. Nearly 
all the scenes in which Roland Young appears are, of course, 
delightful. His voice, his monocle, and his _half-concealed 
nervousness all combine into a comic style worthy of a better 
film. There is, too, one grand moment, when Young and 
Fairbanks, whiling away the time when they are supposed to be 
job-hunting, watch the antics of a large gang of men on a building 
site. They discuss the scene as though they were watching 
industrious insects, with all the clichés of the ordinary man 
wondering at Mother Nature’s strange biological laws, and thus 
invest at least one scene in the film with a mixture of fantasy and 
apt social comment. 

The setting of the story is for the most part that strange 
London which Hollywood so frequently creates. The fogs and 
hansom cabs are, it is true, absent for once ; but everyone con- 
tinues to wear spats and bowler hats, or full morning dress, or, 
alternatively, a cloth cap and a rich Cockney accent ; and there is 
the usual precise brilliance of sunlight on the Palladian street scenes. 

All in all, The Young in Hearnu would be a very jolly film if 
the cads were allowed to follow a more natural development ; 
but that, of course, would offend Hollywood’s unwritten laws of 
morality, and we must suffer as best we may the bogey of the 
Dear Old Lady brooding over the entire piece and introducing 
an unwelcome tear when what is really needed is a good guffaw. 


Other Films 
Trade Winds (London Pavilion).—A globe-trotting story, against 
backgrounds filmed by the 
director, Tay Garnett, 
during a world cruise. 
With Frederick March as 
a detective, and Joan 
Bennett as the girl he is 
pursuing. 
Entrée des Artistes 
(Curzon).—A story of the 
Paris Conservatoire, 
which could have been 
much more effective had 
the claims of melodrama 
been ignored. Fine per- 
formances by Jouvet and 
Janine Darcey. 
Cheri-Bibi (Berkeley).— 
A new French film featur- 
ing Pierre Fresnay. 
That Certain Age 
(Leicester Square).— 
Deanna Durbin’s growing 
pains treated with un- 
common tact. There are 
good performances by 
Melvyn Douglas and 
Jackie Cooper, while the 
Durbin voice is still a 
model of clarity and pre- 
cision. GEORGE MARSDEN. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON HISTORY—A REVIEW BY RALPH EDWARDS 


The Jacobean Age, by David Mathew. (Longmans, 15s.) 
HE character of this book is hard to suggest briefly. 
The author calls it rather vaguely ‘‘ a study of the 
historical setting of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century in England,” and his publishers “‘ a detailed and 
exquisitely finished picture of the time.’ That is nearer 
the mark, but implies something continuous and complete ; whereas 
it is rather as if a curtain were raised, then lowered, and lifted 
again on another scene ; or as if a series of vivid side-lights were 
focused on different aspects of the background. There are 
many aspects, and all are worth while. We are shown how great 
men lived and how they came to accept unquestioningly doctrines 
and beliefs which are barely intelligible to us ; why a Francis Bacon 
or a Villiers, each in such different ways, impressed themselves 
indelibly on the imagination of their contemporaries ; how it 
came about that harsh penal laws were tolerable in practice ; 
why a traffic in monopolies was thought desirable by honourable 
men ; or, stranger still, how a Lord Treasurer could be publicly 
convicted of fraud and yet soon restored again to favour. But 
this is a random choice: the great originality of the book consists 
in the eminent skill with which subjects generally studied in 
isolation—architecture, fluctuations of taste, foreign travel, or 
fashions in collecting—are here used to reveal a spirit and temper 
of mind. First we have Salisbury sitting at Theobalds like a 
spider in his web and drawing all the threads of policy to himself. 
To him come reports from all over England of things great and 
small, and much that seems trivial is found to have an unexpected 
significance. A gentleman with expectations from a rich aunt 
writes to explain that if, through his agency, she is spared the 
severity of the recusancy laws, she is likely to remember that 
service in her will : an old countryman in Yorkshire is converted 
by a priest, one of the Inglebys of Ripley, on his death-bed. It 
emerges how great was the latitude allowed to loyal Catholics. 
Or the light is turned suddenly on to Prince Henry, who, not yet 
in his teens, asks Salisbury to see that the Deanery of Durham is 
given to his tutor, while the tutor reciprocates the Prince’s good 
offices by requesting that ‘‘ his highness may have leave to learn 
to swim . . . The presumption that his Highness hath by 
your Lordship’s own children going into the Water makes him 
expect your approval.” Then, in connection with monopolies 
and as a proof of the enterprise of native industry, Shrewsbury 
writes : ‘“‘ because you may see what excellent varieties my poor 
town of Sheffield can afford, my wife sendeth you a case of knives 
made there, representing the figure of Christ with his 12 Apostles.” 
We see the palace of Hatfield completing for “ little bossive 
Robin that was so great,’’ the huge marble mantelpieces are hauled 
into place and followed by charges for ‘‘ painting the timber work 
of the great stairs, washing the naked boys and lions standing 
upon those stairs.”” That was in 1611, and they stand there yet. 
And on the equipment of palaces and the new passion for collecting, 
mainly carried on through the agency of English Ambassadors 
abroad, there are abundant particulars which throw new light on 
the aims and limitations of the virtuosi concerned. Sir Dudley 
Carleton, looking for gain from Arundel’s princely disbursements 
on works of art, finds his hopes dashed when his agent tells him 
““ Lord Rosse hath spoiled the sale of your Statues, because after 
all his pains and chardges bestowed in collecting and gathering 
together such antiquities he hath nowe in an humour 
(and I may say an ill one) given them all to my Lord of Arundell, 
wch hath exceedingly beautified his Long Gallery.”” To beautify 
it further Arundel told Sir Thomas Roe he would like “ sixe fine 
pieces of stories in a wall at Constantinople,” but though the Earl 
suggested they might be “ stollen for money by ye Turkes,’’ he 
was compelled to relinquish his designs upon the Golden Gate. 
Arundel’s dealings in such matters were not more scrupulous 
than those of Buckingham, whose concern with the arts forcibly 
suggests the nouveau riche—‘‘ if your Excellency will only give 
me time to mine quietly, I will fill Newhall with paintings, so that 
foreigners will come there in procession.” All such extracts— 
these are but a few specimens—throw light on the characters of 
the chief actors in the scene: they are not cited merely for their 
antiquarian interest or curiosity. Once, indeed, Dr. Mathews 
is at fault: the Venetian Room at Knole does not “ suggest the 
repercussions of current taste ’’: its equipment belongs to a later 
reign. 

For his material the author has drawn copiously on unpub- 
lished material, notably the Hatfield and Wardour MSS., and 
after the intensive researches of recent years, it is surprising that 
of the former alone twenty volumes remain for a single year. 
This is the kind of book which is not puffed in advance nor 
trumpeted on arrival : it makes no loud claims, promises no start- 
ling revelations, does not debunk heroes or seek to reverse the 
verdict on scoundrels. Its originality is not to be guessed from 
the title, and the style has no popular appeal. But if it be im- 
portant to make twenty years of English history in a critical period 
more readily intelligible by revealing the spirit and temper of 
mind that determine action, and can alone explain it, then cer- 
tainly this is an important book. Moreover, the author is, I 
believe, a Roman Catholic priest, deeply concerned with religiou 
issues, and yet there is not a trace of bias or propaganda. There 


are eight good reproductions from contemporary portraits, but 
it is a pity arbitrarily to mutilate a picture so that it may exactly 
fill a page. 


Saurus, by Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
IF a novelist set out to depict the judgments of pure reason, uninfluenced 
by emotion, on the world of to-day, his work might be admired but 
would probably not be read. But let him embody pure reason in the 
green and scaly person of a highly conscious lizard from a distant planet, 
arriving on earth in a metal bullet, complete with food supply, and eager 
readers will swallow the philosophical passages with pleasure. Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts has adopted this device, and his voluble iguana, with 
its typewriter and bowl of fruit, is a very pleasant conceit. It is cared 
for by Professor Toddleben and his delightful sister Norah, and in return 
treats them to many lengthy speculations on the contrast between man’s 
high ideals and low practices. It also, by its telepathic powers, saves 
Norah’s daughter from a gang of spies, prevents Rex the dog from dying 
of snake-bite, and forestalls its own kidnappers. This is a very unusual 
book, part parable and part tract, with pleasant touches of humour 
and a style agreeably prosy. As it provides much food for thought, 
it will not be everybody’s meat; but for those who like politics and 
philosophy presented in the frame of fiction, it will prove ev 
interesting. 
Solitude, by V. Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press, 5s.) 
THIS is a lovely, loosely woven poem of the night, of the kind of 
solitude experienced only in hours of darkness, when 
The night remains our mistress and our mother 
The alien language of the day forgotten 
That we as foreigners were forced to learn. 
So, either alone in her room while others sleep, or 
gone afield 
Drinking the deep nocturnal silences, 
the poet communes with her soul and faces the swift, oncoming shadow 
of age that haunts poets (who are by their very nature young) even 
more than it haunts most men. 
Under the tightened finger of Time’s grip 
My bones already shape a skeleton - 
Time only for the scrambling jettison 
To save a labouring ship. 
In lambent word and phrase the poet who wrote ‘‘ The Land ”’ here 
gives expression to man’s everlasting, poignant cry : 
And there are many paths I have not trod, 
—I have not even cleared my way to God. 


F. 


A Childhood’s Animals, by Huldine V. Beamish. Illustrated by Nina 
Scott Langley. (Edward Arnold, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is an enthralling book—a book which will be read over and 
over again by adults and children alike, and will surely rank high 
among animal classics. Its very versatility is a thing to wonder at, 
for it describes the lives and habits of an astonishing host of family 
pets, beginning with mice and rats, newts and frogs to ravens and 
pigeons, horses, donkeys, dogs, and cats, goats and foxes—indeed, 
almost every animal or bird which has ever fraternised naturally or 
by persuasion with human beings. From their earliest childhood up 
to the time when they left home—when the chronicle ends—Miss 
Beamish and her sister played with, studied, understood, and cared 
for a procession of pets so numerous that only a born animal-lover 
could have carried their characteristics so clearly in her mind. The 
pluck and enterprise of these two little girls, who started a donkey 
farm in secret on their own initiative, and one of whom—the author— 
at the age of ten or eleven raised a pack of terriers and other dogs 
recruited from the village for rabbit-hunting and ratting, and con- 
trolled them herself without difficulty, makes an astonishing saga ; 
while there is plenty of useful information on how to rear, treat and 
doctor the various species of their Noah’s Ark family. Except for 
an occasional casual mention we have to wait until Chapter 14 and 
the succeeding chapters for the story of the family dogs; but it is 
so good and withal so moving when it comes that—like all good 
things—it is well worth waiting for. Miss Beamish has been admir- 
ably supported by the charming drawings of Nina Scott Langley, who 
has illustrated the book; and there is not one of us who will not be 
inclined to echo almost the last words of this most lovable and 
satisfying history: ‘‘ Fur and feather—you can never get rid of them 
once they have found a place in your life and heart.” 


The Dog in Sport, by J. Wentworth Day. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 


MR. J. WENTWORTH DAY has given us a pleasing mélange of 
sporting recollections. Lord Castlerosse gives the book a suitable 
blessing by expressing the opinion in a foreword that a better subject 
does not exist. ‘Dogs cannot contradict you, nor bring libel actions 
against you.”’ Mr. Day has had a wide experience with sport over dogs 
from the time he was a boy, bred in Norfolk, when he had a terrier as 
his companion in all sorts of adventures. A visit to Egypt furnished 
him with material for a vivid chapter on coursing with Salukis in the 
desert. In the course of his researches he has collected a good deal 
of out-of-the-way information about the breeds that he describes. 
The chapter on “ Coursing Days on the Fen and Sea Marsh”? will 
appeal to all who appreciate the sport that can be had in the eastern 
counties. He has a special liking for the Chesapeake Bay dog that 
came to us from America a few years ago. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Evarts Scudder (Collins, 15s.) ; STRANGE 
FisH AND THEIR Stories, by A. Hyatt Verell (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) ; Mora 
REARMAMENT, edited by H. W. Austin (Heinemann, 6d.). Fiction : 
Tue Younc Cosma, by Henry Handel Richardson (Heinemann, 7s. 6d) ; 
Four Frincers, by Lynn Brook (Collins, 7s. 6d.). 
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ACHESON HOUSE, EDINBURGH 


THE RESTORATION OF 


PRE-WAR writer on Edinburgh could remark how 
private enterprise was salvaging the ancient mansions 
in the Old Town and putting them to good service as 
hostels, students’ settlements and social clubs. Refer- 
ring to those towering “‘ lands,”’ or tenements, ancestors 

of the modern sky-scraper, he foresaw in this rejuvenation of 
picturesque antiquity “‘a true Back to the Lands Movement.” 
‘To-day, unfortunately, we can count many a sad loss since those 
words were written, for associations, historical or literary, have 
not succeeded in withstanding the Housing Acts and the unanswer- 
able fact that, in the case of these massive old rookeries, demolition 
is cheaper than restoration. On the credit side, however, there 
is a comforting amount. At the Palace of Holyroodhouse the 
City authorities have at least discussed the need of an improved 
approach through the huddle of breweries, slums and _ railway 
lines that hem in the Royal dwelling and gardens. At the Palace 
gates a charming improvement has already been made by the 
restoration of the old Debtors’ Sanctuary in the Abbey Strand 
and its use as a visitors’ restaurant. ‘Thomson’s Court, once a 
convivial centre of eighteenth-century Edinburgh life, has been 
converted into a quaint paved garden, and all this transformation 
into dignity and beauty of what was till recently a “‘ rickle”’ of 
tumble-down buildings has been brought about by the late Ear! 
of Rosebery’s generosity in purchasing and presenting the property 
to H.M. Office of Works. 

At the other end of the Royal Mile the National Trust for 
Scotland has succeeded, despite a heavy financial handicap, in 
saving the impressive edifice of Gladstone’s Land in the Lawn- 
market. This is of special interest, as it is the only survival of 
an arcaded front, once a feature of Old Edinburgh architecture. 
The restoration of this building is worthy, moreover, of special 
note, since it is intended “ to bring it back into the life of modern 
Edinburgh as a self-supporting holding of the National Trust in 
a portion of the town which is greatly in need of improved living 
accommodation.” 

It is with this same desire to raise the High Street and Canon- 
gate of Edinburgh to something like its old residential status that 
the most recent restoration in the city has been carried through 
and now completed. This is the handsome old mansion, Acheson 
House, built in 1633 by Sir Archibald Acheson of Glencairnie, 
Charles I’s Secretary for Scotland and friend of Drummond of 
Hawthornden, the poet. Sadly enough, Sir Archibald did not 
live to see the completion of his sumptuous new home, over the 
doorway of which stands the momentous date 1633, the year in 
which his Royal master paid a ceremonious visit to Edinburgh 
and perhaps remarked upon his Secretary’s building activities 
as he rode down to Holyrood. 

Situated as it is to-day, the old house is scarcely seen to 
advantage, being hemmed in by derelict property belonging to 
the Town Council—property which, unfortunately, could not be 
included in the sale when the Marquess of Bute purchased Acheson 
House from the Council with a view to saving it from demolition 
under a city slum clearance scheme. Thanks to this private 


enterprise the building, which was quite recently a human rabbit- 
warren sheltering fourteen families, is now transformed into the 
aristocratic home its original founder had planned (with the 
addition, one must point out, of most modern bathrooms a-gleam 


THE DRAWING-ROOM 


Specially woven Old Glamis linen damask hangings 


AN OLD MANSION 


THE DOORWAY OF ACHESON HOUSE 


(Photo by arrangement with the S.M.T, Magazine and Scottish Country Life) 


with white enamel and chromium, and an equally up-to-date 
kitchen). 

Before entering the house there are several external points 
of interest, chief among these being the fact that Acheson House 
is the sole survivor of Edinburgh’s courtyard mansions. One 
may, therefore, enter from the main street through a doorway 
bearing the date 1550 and an inscription concerning its removal 
from the demolished Anchor Close and its re-erection here. 
Passing under its pious motto, ‘‘ O Lord in The is Al my Traist,” 
one enters the front courtyard and can admire the perfect renova- 
tion of the outer walls and the mellow colouring of the new roof 
of Arbroath slates. 

A second entrance leads from Bakehouse Close, opposite 
“The Speaking House,” so called from the numerous admonitory 
inscriptions on its fagade and now occupied by the Corporation 
Museum. Here, too, there is a pleasant courtyard, its grey paving 
enlivened by a tiny inset lawn. The main doorway of the house 
is of particular interest, being adorned 
with the Acheson coat of arms : “» ng 
a cock standing upon a horn, v 2 
appropriate motto “ Vigilantibus. 
date of foundation flanks a monogram 
incorporating the initials of Sir Archibald 
and his wife Margaret Hamilton. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the mansion’s interior is the brightness, 
which is in such contrast to its rather 
gloomy surroundings. Pale-tinted walls, 
clever illumination and, above all, light- 
coloured woods, create an atmosphere of 
sunshine and warmth. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in one of the bedrooms 
which has been panelled with unpolished 
pine. The old staircases have been too 
narrow to admit of elaborate treatment, 
and here, also, the flat balusters are made 
of light unvarnished wood, though the 
attic stair boasts some which survive from 
the original building. 

On the ground floor the large dining- 
hall is a noble apartment with vast 
fireplace and massive beams supporting 
the ceiling, many of them three centuries 
old. The drawing-room is_ specially 
charming with its walls hung with warm 
damask of reddish hue and its balcony 
looking down into the courtyard. Neat 
little squares in the hangings reveal light 
switches and draw one’s attention to the 
wall lamps and gratings for central heating 
that bring modern aid to this revival of a 
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noble old house. The ceiling of this room is 
worthy of special attention, being a copy in style 
of the many fine plaster ceilings still to be found 
in such Edinburgh buildings as Mowbray 
House, Moray House and Croft-an-Righ. 
Among its various devices are the cock and horn 
of the Acheson crest, the dates 1633—when 
King Charles I visited Edinburgh—and 1937— 
when King George VI made his Coronation visit 
to the Scottish capital: two dates, also, that 
happily link the history of the old mansion, the 
one commemorating its foundation, the other 
recording the commencement of its restoration. 

This ceiling brings into prominence one 
of the most notable attractions of Acheson 
House in its new form—the delightful blend- 
ing of old and new which resulted from the 
co-operation between Mr. Hurd, the architect, 
and various local craftsmen. The design for 
the drawing-room ceiling, planned by Mr. 
Pilkington Jackson in collaboration with the 
architect, was carried out by an Edinburgh 
plasterer. Another ceiling in the pine-panelled 
bedroom, designed by Mr. Hurd and carved 
by Mr. Jackson, very charmingly com- 
memorates the Coronation of 1937 with its 
initials GR and ER and its representation of the 
sword and sceptre of the old Scottish regalia. 

Throughout the house decorative and 
picturesque fitments prove the artistry and 
excellence of Scottish craft workers: the 
drawing-room hangings are of damask from 
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T IRONWORK INTRODUCING THE 


THE DINING HALL—TILL LATELY A BUILDER’S STORE WITH AN 


EARTH FLOOR. The portrait, lent by the Marquess of Bute, is of Napier 


of Merchiston, inventor of logarithms 


ACHESON ARMS ON THE MAIN STAIRCASE 


A BEDROOM WITH 


A PAINTED CEILING 
The bed lent by the Marquess of Bute from Mountstuart 


CARVED PINEWOOD CEILING COMMEMORATING 


THE CORONATION 


Dundee ;_ the wall-sconces of brass, some 
designed from the Acheson crest, others 
bearing thistle and oak-leaf, are of local 
work; reproductions of old-time basket 
grates and fire-dogs have been made by one 
blacksmith ; a wrought-iron balustrade panel 
of the cock and horn was carried out by 
another ; and all this valuable encouragement 
and partnership of art and craft is largely 
due to the Scottish Country Industries 
Development Trust, which finds employment 
for those craftsmen who are helping to pre- 
serve the real beauty and dignity of ancient 
trades almost lost in our age of mass pro- 
duction. 

Now that the aristocratic mansion has 
been swept and garnished and stands ready, 
as the Marquess of Bute hopes, to receive a 
new tenant, it forms a notable proof of the 
possibilities of judicious restoration and the 
preservation of what had been condemned 
for demolition by the city authorities, regard- 
less of its historical and architectural appeal. 
It is, too, a symbol of the movement to restore 
to the Canongate something of its vanished 
greatness, and no visitor to Edinburgh should 
miss the opportunity afforded by the Marquess 
of Bute and the National Trust of visiting 
Acheson House and appreciating its harmoni- 
ous blending of ancient romance and modern 
artistry. W. Stuart. 
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SALMON 


ALMON and trout are not always good neighbours. In 
some rivers they seem to jog along comfortably together, 
but I know of waters where trout are regarded almost as 
vermin, and to be destroyed by every possible method. 
There is no doubt that old cannibal trout can be almost 

worse than pike, and that they levy heavy toll on the stock 
of salmon parr and smolts, and I suppose they do not object 
to making a meal off some of their grandchildren or great- 
grandchildren. 

On the other hand, in good trout waters salmon can be worse 
than a nuisance ; in fact, many owners of trout fisheries object 
strongly to their presence. When one is fly-fishing it is sometimes 
most annoying to have to be continually unhooking and returning 
small salmon parr only a few inches long, nor can it be good for 
these little beggars to be handled in this manner. Also parr are 
greedy little beasts and consume a large amount of the food supply, 
so that there is less left for the trout, with consequent deterioration 
in their quality. In many of the salmon rivers most of the trout 
are small and thin and not worth catching. 

So far as I can judge, it is mainly a question of the food 
supply. If there are ample supplies of food there is probably 
enough for both, and one can get good trout fishing even though 
salmon are plentiful. If, on the other hand, the supplies of 
food are scanty, then the trouble begins, and it is really a case of 
“Salmon v. Trout.’”’ One cannot have large numbers of both, 
and one has to make up one’s mind which is the best for the 
river. 

One cannot lay down a hard and fast rule applicable to all 
waters alike. Each case ought to be taken separately and judged 
on its own merits. I can think of two extreme examples. So 
far as I know, the Aberdeenshire Dee has not a very plentiful 
supply of food, but as regards numbers (not size) it is probably 
the most productive salmon river in Britain. In a case like 
this it would be folly to try and improve the trout-fishing by 
artificial hatching, or otherwise, at the expense of the salmon- 
fishing. 

Of the other extreme the Test provides a very good example. 
Here we have some of the 
best and most valuable 
trout fisheries in this country, 
and a mile or so of bank on 
this river will command a 
very high rent. In _ the 
Lower Test below Romsey 
there is some quite good 
salmon-fishing. I under- 
stand that a few salmon 
do manage to get up into the 
upper waters, where they are 
anything but welcome. If 
any serious attempt were 
made to facilitate their 
invasion of the higher 
reaches, many strong and 
vigorous objections would be 
made, for there would never 
be any salmon-fishing worth 
talking about, and in all 
probability injury 
would be done to the trout- 
fishing. 

Now, between these two 
extremes there are many 
variations, and so I repeat 
that each case should be 

judged on its own merits. 

There are several other 
aspects of the matter which 
require consideration, and I 
will deal first with the 
economic or material side of 
the question. It can be 
argued that all our rivers 
should be utilised to the 
fullest possible extent in 
order to add to the national 
food supply. If one were 
to carry this idea to its 
logical conclusion it would 
be advisable to put an entire 
stop to all rod-fishing and to 
regard our rivers solely as 
breeding and rearing grounds 
for salmon in order to 
provide an ample harvest for 
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advocate such a drastic policy and for one reason alone— 
most of the money spent in protecting the salmon while they are 
in fresh water is provided by the rod-fishermen. 

Then, again, it might be suggested that we could increase 
the stock by constructing fish-passes or by blowing up falls 
and other obstructions in order to open up additional spawning 
and rearing grounds, and, further, to start large fish-hatcheries. 
Unfortunately, fish-passes cost a lot of money and are not 
always effective, and, as regards artificial hatching, no one can 
say with any certainty whether it will pay or not. We know 
what Nature can do, but, as has been so aptly said by Mr. 
Calderwood, we are absolutely ignorant as to whether ‘* Mankind 
can do any better than Nature.” 

There is also another point to be considered, namely, the 
question of pollution. Several of our rivers have pure water in 
their upper reaches but are heavily polluted lower down, and 
that is the main reason why many of them are not producing as 
many mature salmon as one might expect them to do. In cases 
like that it would be folly to spend a lot of money in breeding and 
rearing parr up to the smolt stage if they are only to be poisoned 
by the thousand when they are passing through the polluted area 
on their way to the sea. 

Further, one ought not to ignore the trout fishermen. As 
a rule, the best salmon-fishing is in the middle and lower reaches 
of our rivers, and the best trout-fishing is in the tributaries and 
upper waters, and more especially in those stretches which are 
inaccessible to salmon. In such waters there would never be 
anything but very poor salmon-fishing, if any at all. Now for 
the few hundreds who fish for salmon, there are many thousands 
(many of them working-men) who fish only for trout, and for that 
reason I should deprecate anything which might injure their 
sport. The greatest happiness of the greatest number. 

If one is to compare salmon and trout fishing, I should say 
that the latter requires the more skill, whereas the former depends 
for success mainly on experience. You have got to catch the trout, 
but the salmon will try and catch you, and to enable him to do 
this you have to know when to fish, where to fish, and what to 
fish with. 

I have often been asked 
which I prefer—salmon or 
trout fishing—and I find 
it a difficult question to 
answer. Salmon-fishing is 
a real gamble. One may 
rent a really good beat for 
a month and never have a 
single chance of catching a 
fish. The river may be in 
heavy flood all the time, or 
it may be hopelessly low, 
or there may be no fish 
in the particular part of 
the river where you are 
fishing. 

“There’s aye some- 
thing wrong when I’m fish- 
ing here.” I know what 
it is to fish on a cold day 
in the early spring when 
nothing is showing and 
when one begins to doubt 
if there is a single salmon 
in one’s beat. On the 
other hand the trout are 
always there, and that is 
some consolation even when 
the conditions are unfavour- 
able for catching them. Fur- 
ther, trout-fishing provides 
many more days when there 
is a chance of catching fish. 
Some salmon beats are no 
good except in the spring, 
and in others there is no 
fishing at all except in the 
late autumn, when the 
salmon are getting stale and 
coloured and hardly worth 
catching. 

Taking everything into 
consideration, I think that 
there is little doubt that, 
though one may get more 
thrills in salmon-fishing, in 
the long run trout-fishing 


the nets. I do not suppose MR. J. A. HUTTON WITH A 58} LB. NORWEGIAN SALMON will provide one with more 


that anyone would dare to 


(From “ Salmon,” by W. L. Calderwood, Edward Arnold, 6s.) 


real pleasure and recreation, 
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A FISHERMAN’S DIARY 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS—WORKING 


NOTHER January heralds another 
season, bringing with it, let us 
hope, better salmon fishing than 
in 1938, plenty of water and a 
great run of fish. It is a pity 

that the elements and the powers above 
cannot alone be held responsible for the 
vicissitudes of salmon rivers. Unfortu- 
nately, it is often the injudicious work of 
man that causes fisheries to deteriorate, 
rivers to become foul and uninhabitable, and 
the free passage to and from the sea of salmon 
and sea trout difficult or impossible. 

Now, although rods and tackle are 
stored at the end of a season and most trout 
and salmon anglers hibernate in con- 
templative inactivity, certain associations, 
who look after the interests of the fisherman 
and his rivers, are in action all the time, 
doing their part to make possible his sport, 
while he, unwittingly, often takes his 
fishing and a fishable river for granted, 
oblivious of their continuous efforts on his 


behalf. 
A RESOLUTION 


The National Association of Fishery 
Boards, the Fresh Water Biological Associa- 
tion, the Central Council for Rivers Pro- 
tection, the Water Pollution Research Board, 
_and the Salmon and Trout Association, as 
well as the fishery side of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, exist for his 
benefit, whether he is salmon, trout or 
general angler. It is they who endeavour 
to keep his rivers clean and accessible and 
help to solve all those problems connected 
with fisheries. 

It is only by a finer understanding 
between fishermen and these bodies which 
act on his behalf, that rivers which have 
deteriorated can be improved and those 
which are still valuable fishing waters can 
be kept as such. 

A feeling that the machinery for the 
care of our rivers is too decentralised, and 
that a definite policy as regards water 
administration and water supply is desir- 
able, has resulted in the formation of 
Field-Marshal Lord Milne’s Committee, 
whose findings can only prove beneficial 
if fishermen generally show interest in 
them and make up their minds to co- 
operate as they do on the river bank and in 
the same spirit. 

Let “‘ Co-operation ”’ be our resolution 
for 1939 in all matters concerning fishing 
and rivers. 


MORE CO-OPERATION 


Talking of co-operation, we publish in 
this issue a letter from the secretary of the 
National Association of Fishery Boards, 
asking owners of trout waters, who annually 
net their rivers for coarse fish and grayling, 
to join in a scheme for the transference of 
these fish to the waters of certain working- 
men’s angling clubs (who would gladly 
arrange and pay for the transport). 

This experiment has been tried with 
success on a certain stretch of the Test, 
and it is hoped that many owners will 
offer their fish, thus giving great pleasure 
to others less fortunate than themselves. 

Of course, this is only a side line of 
the N.A.F.B.’s activities. But it is a most 
commendable scheme, and it is as well to 
remember that the National Federation 
of Anglers has an enormous membership 
and an important say in fishing politics. 


The kindly gesture of a supply of unwanted 
fish will not be forgotten. 


THE ROD FISHERMAN’S POINT 
OF VIEW 

This week, Mr. Arthur Hutton, that 
most respected of fishermen, compares the 
merits of salmon and trout in our rivers, 
under the title ‘““ Salmon wv. Trout.” He 
writes clearly from the rod _fisherman’s 
point of view, and it is interesting that one 
whose name is always connected with the 
catching of salmon, and who is without 
question one of the greatest authorities on 
its life and habits, should take the part of 
the trout. 


FLOOD PRECAUTIONS 

This is the time of year when floods 
may be expected. In the south and in 
those parts of Britain where there are 
water meadows, there is usually a system 
of drainage which entails the use of side 
streams, drains, carriers, or “‘ lakes’ (a good 
Dorset word)—call them what you will. 
They fulfil their purpose by the proper 
adjustment of hatches or sluices. These 
are effective when properly controlled, but 
often they are neglected, and so rendered 
useless. It is wise to see that they are in 
working order and properly adjusted, and 
the waterways themselves kept clear. Failure 
to do this can result in much unnecessary 
flooding and damage. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES 

Thanks to the very kind co-operation 
of Dr. E. B. Worthington, Director of the 
Fresh-water Biological Association’s head- 
quarters at Wray Castle on the banks of 
Lake Windermere, and Dr. J. Berry, 
Superintendent of the Southern Station at 
University College, Southampton (the “Avon 
Research,” which this year becomes the 
branch of the Association for southern 
rivers), and the centre near Cambridge, which 
carries on an intensive study of coarse fish, 
we hope to include, from time to time, notes 
in simple language designed to tell the angler 
about interesting points which turn up in 
the course of scientific study. 

The F.B.A. is dependent very greatly 
on voluntary support, and we hope that 
all fishermen will realise its very important 
and useful work and how well it is placed, 
with centres in the north, the south, and 
in the Fens, to assist them. 

We invite fishermen to send us their 
problems. 

”—A REVIEW 

Mr. Calderwood, who was Mr. Menzies’ 
predecessor as Inspector of Salmon Fish- 
eries for Scotland, is, in his retirement, very 
well placed for writing about his scientific 
and piscatorial experiences with salmon. 
He visited Canada and Newfoundland, and 
was in touch with the experts all over the 
world. These reminiscences are full of 
incident and instruction, and make excellent 
reading. 

He has most interesting things to say 
about the food of salmon, the efficiency of 
natural spawning, and the marking of fish. 
He is amusing when he writes of poachers, 
though I must say he is rather encouraging 
what might be taken for an unintentional 
breach of the law when he says (in another 
chapter) : ‘‘ Comparatively few people have 
taken the trouble to visit spawning streams 
in the dark of a winter’s night, and to wade 
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upstream with a flashlight in amongst the 
salmon. . . . Many fish can be seen 
spawning in daylight, but it is at night that 
the great show takes place.” 

Here are two sayings of great wisdom 
. . . there are many more besides :— 
of the Ghillie. ‘‘1 think he is best when 
he does not seek to control the person he 
is with, but to assist him.”’ 

And, writing of the man who is a 
great angler, he says :-— 

“Although he is not yet in touch his 
concentration along his line is intense.” 

This is the pleasantest little book for 
the fisherman that I have seen this year. 
(Edward Arnold, 6s.) 


SPAWNING NOTES 

All rivers have been high, and in most 
cases conditions have been unfavourable. 
Here are a few reports : 

ABERDEENSHIRE DrEE.—Plenty of fish on 
redds had good chance of finishing bef re 
1oft. rise on December 16th. Hoped that 
big spate will not spoil winter pools. 

WE.tsH DeE.—Good spawning year. 
One thousand eight hundred beds counted 
in tributaries, 600 in Alwen. ‘Too much 
water in main river. 

Don.—Spawning beds had not full 
amount of fish owing to marked scarcity of 
autumn fish. Very high river. 

Exre.—Very few fish spawning in Dul- 
verton district. Few between Helebridge 
and Bridgetown. Main spawning between 
1oth and 20th November. Most up at 
Withypool. Poor season. 

HALLADALE.—Good. _Fish_ plentiful. 
No disease seen. No frost till late. Plenty 
of water to prevent crowding, but not too 
much. 

‘Torripce.—After a bad year for both 
nets and rods, river very high, conditions 
unsuitable. ‘Too high to estimate number 
of fish, probably very few. 

Tr1ry.—Rod and net catch very bad 
1938. Stock of fish may not be as small as 
generally believed, certainly less than pre- 
vious years. C.F. nets 1938 under 7 tons 
from a river that once produced 40 tons. 

‘Test.—There are many salmon up as 
high as Longstock. 

Usk.—It seems that this has been an 
excellent spawning year for trout and a less 
good one for salmon. The height of the 
water makes a definite estimate difficult. 

SOUTH-WESTERN AREA.—Continuous 
rains during November kept rivers high 
and dirty, so impossible to get any idea of 
numbers of fish going up to spawning beds. 

During the first week in December, 
when streams fined down for a couple of 
days, inspection of well known redds showed 
that several of these had been worked, and 
in some cases the fish were seen at work 
on them. 

Since then rivers have again been high 
and dirty, so difficult to give any really 
reliable spawning report ; but numbers of 
spawning fish are certainly more than 
anticipated from poor net and rod and line 
catches recorded during the fishing season. 

CoMMENT.—Complaint overheard on 
the lower Test alluding to inability of many 
salmon to get above Romsey: “ It is like 
keeping 500 hens in your back yard down 
here!” Roy BEDDINGTON, 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SKI RACES, 1938 


HIS year the annual match between Oxford and Cam- 

bridge was held at Sestriére, this being the third time 

that the races have been held in Italy. Unfortunately 

there was not much snow. When the first party arrived 

from Oxford and Cambridge on December 6th, the sun 
was shining brightly, but there was only six inches of snow on 
the runs that were open. On the 8th, a dense mist settled over 
the mountains. This remained for five days, during which 
time about a foot of snow fell. On the 13th, the sun shone through 
and we enjoyed good weather for a day or two, to be revisited 
by the mist on the 17th. 

The standard of ski-ing was superior to that of former years. 
This year it was possible to choose six first-class skiers. from 
Cambridge who have a thorough knowledge of the technique of 
ski-ing as well as the ability to go fast. From these a team of 
five were chosen. In the past Cambridge may have been known 
for their capability of taking things straight, but technique was 
not one of their assets, nor were they always capable of ‘‘ holding ” 
their schusses. Slightly behind these first six were five others 
who have proved themselves to be good skiers and who have been 
awarded their colours. 

Oxford, who have in the past trained to a finer degree than 
Cambridge, have recently turned out such skiers as Jimmy Palmer- 
Tomkinson, who was in the British team at the Olympic Games 
in 1936. Also Robert Redhead, who is with us again this year, 
though not eligible to compete. Last year he was runner-up 
for the F.I.S. team. ‘This year Oxford have not been so fortunate 
in producing a sufficient number of first-class skiers. Their 
team consisted of 

DonaLp Garrow, the Oxford captain, who skied magnifi- 
cently, especially in a race against the Italian Universities. 

Davies, “‘Ace”’ Nespitt, M. SELIGMAN, IAN TETLEY, 
made up the rest of the team. They are promising skiers, but 
were not able to beat their rivals. Last year Oxford won all races, 
owing partly to their careful training before the race. This year the 
tables have been turned, and Cambridge won all four events. 

The Cambridge team for the straight and slalom races con- 
sisted of : 

Mike Muir, the captain, a very fast skier. 

Curis Dopp, whose style and technique are admirable. 

PETER WADDELL, again a very fast skier and one who keeps 
his feet together. 

Davip BRADLEY, whose style in a slalom is beyond reproach, 
and 

ARNOLD Fawcus, the secretary of the Club, who runs well 
and can do a fast slalom. 

On the 17th a race was held between a team from the Italian 
Universities of Turin and a combined team from Oxford and 
Cambridge. This is the first time that this race has been run, 
and ended in an outstanding victory for the British Universities, 
who took the first five places in the straight race and the first four 
in the combined straight and slalom. It is hoped that this race 
will become an annual event. 


A VIEW OF SESTRIERE FROM MOUNT ALPETTE. ROBERT 


In the match between Oxford and Cambridge, the downhill 
race was run over the Banchetta course on December 21st. Some 
very fast times were returned. 

Peter Waddell and Chris Dodd skied magnificently, and 
only two-fifths of a second separated them. In earlier races 
they had head-heated more than once, and it was unusual for them 
to be separated by over a second. Seligman of Oxford skied fast, 
but fell several times, with the result that he came in ninth. 

The race was run in fairly good weather, but a mist came up 
the valley during the latter stages, and threatened to make it 
difficult for the last of the competitors. Snow conditions were 
good, as it had snowed the night before, and covered up some 
bare patches of grass and shrubs. 

The slalom was held in the afternoon on the Sises run, and 
was organised and timed by the Italians. By now the mist, 
which had been gathering in the morning, had enveloped the whole 
of the course, and only occasionally was visibility more than 
twenty yards. The course had been set by Hans Nobl, the 
‘““ Maestro ”’ of Sestriére, and consisted of a fairly open and fast 
slalom with a vertical descent of about 7ooft., which had to be 
raced over twice. 

Donald Garrow skied extremely well and finished first, 
which was a great credit to him, as very shortly before the race 
he had had a very bad fall, which shook him badly and gave him 
a wrenched thigh. Cambridge took the next five places, with 
only twenty seconds separating the first and last man. 

The Langlauf was held on December 22nd. The course was 
very nearly eight miles long through powder-snow and woods, 
and was run with the thermometer showing thirteen degrees of 
frost. It was too long a course when compared with the amount 
of training that had been done, as was shown by the difference in 
times. Bradley and Arnhold, having had considerable experience, 
were easily first and second. Earle made a very fine effort, 
running for the first time. 


JUMPING 


A jump had to be specially built, as the two existing jumps 
had not a sufficient covering of snow and the run-out was strewn 
with rocks. The jump that was built was not capable of more 
than thirty metres, and the hill was rather flat. The angle of the 
take-off made people go unusually high, and sent experienced 
jumpers so high as to scare them. Bradley is a fine jumper, 
having a very good style and a fair amount of experience. He 
has been known to jump over fifty metres, and on this jump 
managed twenty-six and twenty-six and a half metres. Ferguson 
also has a good style, but does not always spring off correctly. 
He fell once, but, fortunately, beyond the dead line. He made 
the longest jump of twenty-seven metres. Merz was the only 
other jumper who showed that he had some previous experience. 
Garrow, a beginner at jumping, is very promising and should 
turn out well. Fawcus gives plenty of spring, but is apt to raise 
his right leg in the air and to let his points go down. 

Ivan C. STRUTT. 


EDEN (CAMBRIDGE) DURING A PRACTICE RUN 


WATCHED ,BY SOME OTHER MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY TEAMS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EUSTON ARCH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—I have been honoured to receive a 
handsome bronze medal from the L.M.S. 
Railway Company to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the opening of the London and 
Birmingham Railway. With some surprise I 
see that the obverse bears a representation of 
the celebrated arch, or more accurately pro- 
pyleia, to Euston which is to be destroyed in 
the re-building of the station. With surprise, 
because, although it is natural that this splendid 
monument should have been chosen to sym- 
bolise the railway’s centenary, it is surprising 
that the Directors should acquiesce in the 
destruction of what they evidently regard as a 
noble symbol or, conversely, acknowledge as 
a symbol what they have acquiesced in con- 
demning. But perhaps I am being unjust to 
the Directors. On representations being made 
to the Company and to Mr. Percy Thomas, 
the architect, by the R.I.B.A. and the Georgian 
Group, the original plans were altered to admit 
of the arch being re-erected in front of the 
new station, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Transport and the Commissioner 
of Police. It is the latter who has finally 
negatived the scheme for re-erecting the arch 
in front of the station, for reasons of traffic. 

But if the Directors regard the arch with 
the pride and affection implied by the medal, 
perhaps they will see to its re-erection else- 
where.—GEORGIAN. 


THE RABBITS BILL 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
51r,—There is no doubt that the “‘ Prevention 
of Damage by Rabbits”’ Bill is by no means 
ideal, but it will go a long way towards pro- 
tecting agriculture, and particularly grassland 
farming, from the demands of the wild rabbit 
industry in this country. It will also do a 
good deal to prevent the misuse of the steel 
trap by persons who, to meet the demands of 
the rabbit industry, are called upon to supply 
regular catches per night over a regular season. 
Few people wish to see rabbits exterminated. 
In small numbers they are easily dealt with, 
and do little harm. When casually supplied 
from such land they are acceptable in most 
neighbouring houses or cottages as a change of 
diet. That is a very different thing from the 
commercial trapper working a large number of 
traps in an infested area. To keep his numbers 
up, he has to move on as soon as his nightly 
catch begins to fall. 

Rabbit factories have recently been started 
by The British Rabbits Industrial Development 
Company at Pembroke and in Norfolk. The 
carcasses are frozen, and the pelts processed. 
The Pembroke factory is already treating 
20,000 rabbits a week, which is only a small 
fraction of the rabbits sent from the district 
by road or rail to the industrial centres. Surely 
the wild rabbit trade, as distinct from rabbits 
caught on non-infested land, should only be 
supplied from recognised warrens, or farms ? 
It seems unlikely that the rabbit factories, for 
instance, will force themselves into liquidation 
for the benefit of agriculture, by exterminating 
or reducing to a minimum the stock they need. 
It is useless one man controlling his rabbits 
unless his neighbour does also. This Bill will 
probably go a long way towards controlling the 
rabbit industry, to the benefit of agriculture. 
—W. H. BucKLey. 


BIRLING GAP 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—My attention has been drawn to a state- 
ment on page 595 of your issue of 
December 17th under the heading 
of Country Notes—‘“ Sussex-by- 
Sea.”” I am not aware of the source 
of your information, but I hope you 
will be able to correct some of the 
more outstanding misstatements of 
fact which appear in the first part 
of this article. 

There has never been any ques- 
tion of the sale of 200 acres to the 
Eastbourne Corporation ; the cir- 
cumstances are as follows. 

Four hundred and two acres of 
land at Birling Gap were reserved 
under the Hailsham Planning 
Scheme No. 1 as part of the Down- 
land area for which the East Sussex 
County Council had undertaken re- 
sponsibility. This Scheme came itis 
into operation on June 25th last, and ; 
the question of compensation to 
which the reservation gave rise was 
referred by the Estate to arbitration 
on aclaim for nearly £43,000. The 
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award of the Official Arbitrator was £17,600 for 
compensation, and in addition to this a substan- 
tial sum was payable for the cost of the arbitra- 
tion, the hearing having lasted for four days. 

The County Council, as you know, have 
in hand the preservation of some 35,000 acres 
of the South Downs, of which over 26,000 acres 
have now been permanently preserved, and 
the payment of so large a sum as £17,600 could 
only have resulted in the sacrifice of some other 
essential area of the Downs and the County 
Council were not prepared to face so high an 
award. Applications for assistance were, 
therefore, made to the National Trust, who 
were prepared to find £5,000, subject, however, 
to the purchase by them of at any rate part of 
the property (it will be borne in mind that the 
compensation to be paid was for sterilisation 
in the hands of the present owner), and also 
to the Eastbourne Corporation, who were, 
however, not prepared to give any financial 
assistance to the County Council. 

In the absence of further assistance in the 
one month available the County Council saw no 
alternative but to withdraw the relevant provi- 
sions of the Hailsham Scheme.—W. R. Epwarps, 
Deputy Clerk of the East Sussex County Council. 

[We are glad of this opportunity to express 
regret for the inversion of the facts in the 
Note referred to. The information was derived 
from a local inhabitant whose accuracy there 
was no reason to doubt, but should obviously 
have been checked. This letter has the further 
advantage of drawing renewed attention to the 
danger threatening Birling Gap, where the posi- 
tion is no less serious than we described.—Eb.] 


COARSE FISH 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A scheme is in course of preparation 
by this Association to enable coarse fish 
angling clubs to benefit, when netting opera- 
tions are carried out on trout streams. Very 
briefly, the idea is for the Association to make 
arrangements with owners and club secretaries 
for the latter to remove any coarse fish and 
grayling which are not wanted, to add to 
their stock. The clubs will, of course, arrange 
and pay for the transport, but, in the majority of 
cases, cannot afford to pay anything further for 
the fish. So far there has been a very encouraging 
response from clubs and associations, from 
which it would appear that the scheme fills a 
real need. Unfortunately, however, there has 
been no corresponding enthusiasm on the part 
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of the owners, without whose co-operation no 
results are possible. 

I should therefore be very grateful for 
the help of your columns in bringing the 
scheme to the notice of those owners of trout 
waters who are in the habit of netting their 
streams for coarse fish and grayling during 
the trout close season. It is probably too 
late to expect any such transfers to be carried 
out this winter, but if any owner would care 
to co-operate with us next year, a post-card 
to that effect would be much appreciated. 
shall be glad to supply further details to anyone 
who is interested, but at the moment the 
demand is so great that I do not think it is 
worth while for any more clubs to apply. 
What we want now is a supply to meet this 
demand, and I feel sure, from my experience 
of fishermen, that the average owner would be 
only too happy to help his less fortunate 
brother-anglers to this extent.—C. F. WALKER, 
Secretary, National Association of Fishery 
Boards. 


THE OLD TOWN HALL, WREXHAM 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—While I deplore as vigorously as anyone 
the destruction of historic buildings, your 
statement in Country LiFe of December 17th 
that the necessity for a road-widening scheme, 
at the point where this building stands, ‘* has 
not been proved,” is remarkable. ‘To anyone 
who knows Wrexham as well as I do the 
necessity is plain, though the consequences 
may be unfortunate. The Town Hall stands 
at a corner where three streets meet, and the 
local traffic difficulties (apart from through 
traffic, which should be diverted) are very 
great. On one side of the Hall is a narrow 
street coming up a hill, and taking only one 
line of traffic. he other two streets are busy 
centres and main streets of this congested town, 
and the Town Hall is not centred on one of 
them. The policeman on point duty here 
has a most difficult job and has often to hold 
up long lines of cars. People have to come 
into Wrexham on their business affairs and, 
even when through traffic is at its lowest, it 
is far from pleasant to shop in Wrexham. 
It is true that little attempt seems to be made 
to force tradesmen’s vans to draw in to the 
kerb, but the main streets are narrow and 
insufficient even for local traffic, which at the 
point in question is often most vexatiously 
held up. I certainly hold the view that no 
new trunk road should lead into the town, but 
that would not solve the difficulties of the 

situation.—R. STEWART-BROwWN. 


A BERKSHIRE MANOR HOUSE 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—You may be interested in this photograph 
of Ashbury Manor, perhaps the most interesting 
medieval house in Berkshire. Ashbury was 
given to Glastonbury by King Ethelwulf in 
854 and remained in the possession of the Abbey 
until the Dissolution. In 1544 it was granted 
to Sir William Essex of Lambourn, from whose 
descendants it was acquired more than three 
centuries ago by the first Lord Craven, to whose 

family it still belongs. 

The house was a monastic grange, and, 
though built of local materials, it is of marked 
West Country character. It dates from the 
end of the fifteenth century, and is L-shaped in 
plan. The upper part of the front of the porch 
was re-built in brick in 1697. 

To the left is the hall block and to the 
right the offices, w hile at the back of the former 
is a small wing containing two rooms, a stair- 
case and garde-robe. The hall, 
now divided, has finely moulded 
beams and carved bosses, one with 
a Tudor rose. Above is the solar, 
separated from the porch chamber 
by a contemporary wooden screen. 
This range has a_ magnificent 
timber roof of collar-braced type, 
with wall posts and cusped wind- 
braces. The section over the solar 
has a deep wall plate elaborately 
carved. Most of the original 
windows remain, except in the 
kitchen block, where only one 
survives. The great fireplace 
remains in the hall, though now 
concealed by a modern grate. 
The door from the porch to the 
screen’s passage is original and 
of two layers studded with nails. 
Several of the other doors are 
also ancient. The house is 
surrounded on three sides by a 
moat, partly natural and partly 
artificial —E. T. Lona. 
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KING CANUTE’S HORNS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


S1r,—Everyone must rejoice that through the 
generosity of an anonymous donor, the Pusey 
Horn has gone to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, It was originally given by King 
Canute as a legal conveyance of property (now 
known as the Pusey estates in Berkshire) to an 
officer of his army as reward for gallant con- 
duct. A similar token of conveyance is the 
much larger Horn of Ulf, one of York Minster’s 
most treasured possessions. 

Now exhibited in the Chapter House, the 
horn was given to the Minster about 900 years 
ago as the title deed to extensive property in 
East Yorkshire. As the Minster still derives 
part of its revenue from this source, one might 
well ask, “‘ Who was Ulf?” 

He was a Danish jar! and brother-in-law 
of Canute. His three sons had quarrelled 
ceaselessly as to which of them should succeed 
his father. Finally the old chieftain settled the 
dispute by deciding to give all his possessions 
to the Church. Accordingly, he journeyed to 
York Minster, and, filling his largest drinking 
born with wine, drank the whole contents at 
ene draught and then placed the horn on the 
high altar as a legal conveyance of the “‘ Land 
of Ulf.” 

The horn is 29$ins. long on the outside 
curve, and measures 5ins. across the mouth. 
It is made of ivory, and is carved with Eastern 
devices which suggest that it was 
probably 1,000 years old even in 
Ulf’s day. 

Tradition declares that the 
horn was given to Ulf by Canute 
—who seems to have had quite 
a good stock of them !—G. B. 
Woop. 


A CORNISH 
SUPERSTITION 


TO THE EDITOR 
S1r,—Possibly your readers may be 
interested in the enclosed photo- 
graph of a pair of “ Devil Houses,” 
which I came across while passing 
through the village of Veryan in 
South Cornwall. 

There are two pairs of these 
picturesque little round houses, one 
at either end of the village, and 
they were built, I am told, to 
keep away the Devil. 

In the photograph it will be 
noticed that they are both under 
the protection of a cross, and possi- 
bly their circular shape prevents his ‘ Satanic 
Majesty”’ from lurking in some dark corner. 

It would be interesting to hear from 
readers who have come across other quaint 
survivals of Cornish superstition—R. D. 
EVANs. 


A DEVOTED FOSTER-MOTHER 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—From time to time you have printed some 
very interesting accounts of foster-parents. 
This last summer we have had a most amusing 
and, I think, unique instance of this sort under 
observation. Our dog, which is something 
between a terrier and a spaniel, but a very 
lovable animal for all that, had her first litter 
of four puppies quite late in the spring. The 
cat, which was quite friendly with the dog as 
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they had been brought up together, began to 
take a maternal interest in the puppies as soon 
as they could toddle around the shed, and, 
strange to say, the mother dog did _ not 
object but appeared glad to share her duties 
with the cat, as this allowed her to get off 
on her own concerns once again. At this 
juncture the cat produced a batch of kittens, 
two of which were allowed to remain with 
her, and we naturally supposed that her friend- 
ship and interest in the puppies would now 
entirely cease. However, instead of this being 


DEVIL HOUSES 


the case it was the kittens that very soon ceased 
to attract her, and, after their eyes were opened, 
she deliberately removed them from their 
basket and placed them with the puppies ! 
When we found this out, fearing that the rough 
play of the puppies might injure them, we 
again transferred them to their own quarters. 
The cat did not approve our action and once 
again put them back with the puppies. What 
really happened we do not quite know, but 
one night the stronger of the kittens crawled 
out of the family nest and next morning it was 
pretty well past hope, and, in spite of all we 
could do for it, it died. The remaining kitten 
absolutely disappeared a few nights after the 
first tragedy, and it was months later before 
we discovered its mummified remains in an 
empty circular zinc rainwater tank used for 
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storage purposes, where it could not possibly 
have got without help. It was a noticeable 
fact that the cat did not mourn for her kittens 
or even look for them, and in the light of her 
future actions we strongly suspect that she 
herself had a large share in their untimely end. 
With the disappearance of the kittens she gave 
herself entirely to the care of the puppies, 
and was seldom far from them. They played 
games and pulled her about, and even pulled 
mouthfuls of fur from her without protest. 
One day she evidently made up her mind that 
their training was due to start, 
seeing that their own mother was 
content to leave the matter in 
her hands. 

From the wood adjoining the 
house she brought in a young 
rabbit, uninjured, and, going on 
to the lawn where the puppies were 
playing, she put it down in front 
of them. Up the garden path came 
the rabbit with the pups in full cry, 
and the cat following a little wide 
to see fair play and that the rabbit 
did not get away. Through the 
gate and down into the field the 
chase continued, and it was there 
that the “kill” was made. Pre- 
sently there was the return journey 
up the field and down the garden 
path, with the smallest pup proudly 
carrying the dead rabbit by the 
middle of the back, and growling 
to warn off the other pups !—E. A. 
LITTEN. 


PIGEONS IN THE GALE 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—While walking through St. James’s Park 
during one of the recent gales, I was amused 
to see that the pigeons were being driven from 
the air. 

Tired of being buffeted about by the wind, 
they descended on to terra firma and, all facing 
in the same direction (head on to the wind, 
thus taking full advantage of their stream- 
lined shape), they congregated in groups of 
hundreds, strangely reminiscent of worshippers 
at prayer. 

Meanwhile, the gulls, apparently revelling 
in the boisterous conditions, executed the most 
amazing aerial manceuvres with ease and 
confidence.—E. W. Forster. 

[These pigeons are not the true park birds, 
the tamed wood-pigeons with white collars, 
but are from the squares and buildings, which 
birds are of domestic origin. The domestic 
pigeon owes descent to the rock dove of the 
sea cliffs, and it is interesting to note that the 
majority of the pigeons here photographed 
show the blue-grey coloration, light rump 
wing-bar of the ancestral species. 
—Ep. 


PECULIAR MIGRATION MOVE- 
MENT OF WRENS IN NORTH 
LANCASHIRE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—As the common wren hardly ever moves 
from its home quarters, perhaps the following 
migratory movement of this species may be of 
interest. One day in mid-October a violent 
gale swept over Walney Island and evidently 
swept every bird off the south end of the island, 
for next morning, when the gale had blown itself 
out, not a bird of any sort was to be seen. 
The morning was a beautiful frosty one, with 
a dead calm. Just before noon common wrens 
began to appear, and between then and about 
3 p.m. scores must have passed the lighthouse, 
all very low down and all passing south. 

As there is no cover on this end of the 
island, except in the lighthouse garden, a 
are not often seen there at any time.—H. 
ROBINSON. 
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beg to announce that in preparation for 


their removal to more accommodating 
premises in Mayfair they are holding a 


SALE 


of Old English and Fine Reproduction 
Furniture, Curios, Old Needleworks, 
Tapestries and Carpets 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


commencing 
MONDAY, 2nd JANUARY 
1939 A the advantages of electric light and 
Photographs of individual pieces sent free on request power are now obtainable everywhere— 
. in country houses, cottages, sports arenas, 
GILL & REIGATE, LTD., 2526, ST. GEORGE ST., HANOVER S@Q., | 
London, W.I_ - - = = = = Telephone: Mayfair 6257 churches —buil Ings O all sizes. 


For a running cost of less than a-penny- 


a-unit a Lister diesel plant supplies 


DESIGNED BY PRACTICAL MEN WHO 
ees FISH AND GOLF 


electricity for every purpose. No skilled 
supervision and very little attention are 


required. 


Water “on tap” indoors and out can 


be provided by a Lister pump. 


If you are interested in an independent 
supply of electricity or water, Lister’s 
will send an Advisory Engineer who 
will report without obligation on the 


most suitable installation. 


All Lister diesel engines are fitted with 
LISTARD processed (Van der Horst 


patents) cylinders or liners which increase 


“Never before such comfort, such utility and such appearance."’ resistance to wear by 400°. 


Come in and see it—try its comfort and ease —see 
how the pleats are permanently controlled —test 


The ‘‘Phit-well” a practical combination of the two ideals Write now to :— 


Sporting, Military, Mufti and Diplomatic Tailors 


SPECIALITIES: LADIES’ BREECHES, RIDING COATS, ETC. DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
13, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 


’Phone: DursLey 177 
Telephone : Mayfair 1325. Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London XY 


TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVE DETAILS UPON APPLICATION 
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your defence | 
against Winter Ills is 


Ovaltine 


measures are not good enough 
to safeguard your health against the attacks 
of winter. By making ‘ Ovaltine’ your regular 
daytime and bedtime beverage you can be certain 
of obtaining the supreme form of protective 
nourishment which is your best assurance of 
health and fitness. 


‘ Ovaltine’ represents perfection in a food beverage. Its 
ingredients—malt plus milk plus eggs—are Nature’s finest 
foods, and their unrivalled excellence is ensured by the world- 
renowned ‘ Ovaltine’ Egg and Dairy Farms. The special 
proportions in which these ingredients are combined, and 
the exclusive scientific manufacture and control, give 
‘Ovaltine’ exceptional advantages as a protective and 
restorative food. 


For example, more than 16 million new-laid eggs are used 
each year in the manufacture of ‘ Ovaltine.’ This is im- 
portant because eggs provide valuable nerve-building and 
vitalizing elements which cannot be obtained otherwise. 
Obviously, no tonic food would be complete without eggs. 
Moreover, ‘ Ovalt'ne’ is most economical in use. The 
1/1d. tin provides as many as 24 cupfu's of delicious, con- 
centrated nourishment. 


Test ‘ Ovaltine ’ in your home this winter. See how it builds 
a wall of defence around the health of your family. 


A. Wander, Ltd., 184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 
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The Wander Laboratories, like the ‘ Oval- 
tine ’ Factory and Farms, are amongst the 
finest equipped in the world. On the staff 
there are doctors of medicine, doctors of 
science and fully qualified chemists. 


Research is being constantly conducted 
into nutritional problems, and special in- 
vestigations and comparisons carried out 
with regard to the quality and value of 
foods, beverages, etc. From time to time 
our own findings are confirmed by inde- 
pendent research workers. 


Every conceivable test has been conducted 
—nerve tests, blood tests, nutritional tests, 
etc.—and many have been carried out in 
Hospitals and Sanatoria. In every case the 
results prove the great advantages of the 
composition of ‘ Ovaltine.’ If it were 
possible to make ‘ Ovaltine’ better, this 
would be done. It is, however, im- 
possible to improve the. qualities and 
beneficial properties of ‘ Ovaltine.’ It 
stands in a class by itself. 
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F ever there was a Christmas intended by Providence for 
browsing by the fireside over pleasant and not too exhausting 
literature, this last was the one, and I was lucky in that 
I received one Christmas present ideally adapted to the 

purpose. This is “ The Prestwick Golf Club. A history and 
some records,” which, after much loyal and devoted research, 
has just been produced by Mr. James E. Shaw. No club and 
no links better deserve the epithet “ historic’ than do those 
of Prestwick in Ayrshire ; and Mr. Shaw, by his digging and 
delving, has brought to light much that had been lost, and pre- 
served much that would soon have been forgotten. Not only 
those who know and love a famous course and the friendly and 
hospitable company to be found there, but all who have any 
feeling for the romance and tradition of golf will be grateful 
to him accordingly. 

Mr. Shaw properly and patriotically presumes that golf 
has been played on Prestwick links from time immemorial. 
Prestwick was the village of the priests, and Monkton (we all 
know Monkton station, when we come to the holes beyond the 
Himalayas) was the village of the monks ; and Mr. Shaw likes 
to imagine that they played a match against one another. A 
more modern and definite fact is that in 1851 some Ayrshire 
country gentlemen met at the Red Lion and agreed to form a 
club and subscribe a guinea a year, some of them apparently with 
reluctance, judging by the extreme difficulty with which they 
were annually induced to pay. It was a go-ahead club, for within 
six years of its institution it endeavoured to found an amateur 
foursome tournament, which ultimately fell through, and within 
nine years it had successfully founded the Open Championship 
for that Championship Belt which is to-day an heirloom in the 
family of the peerless Young Tommy. ‘Those were the days, 
of course, of the old twelve-hole course within the Wall, and one 
of my few reasons for ever wishing myself even older than I am 
is a passionate desire to have seen that course, with its delicious, 
adventurous dodging from dell to dell. Thank goodness some 
of the old names survive—the Back of the Cardinal, the Alps, 
the Sea Headrig. I can tell nearly enough where was the Tunnel 
and where the Stone Dyke. The Lunch House is there—now, 
I believe, a receptacle for tools—though there is no hole named 
after it; but alas! there is no Green Hollow, and could there 
be any name more beautifully typical of Prestwick ? As I look 
at the old plans, moreover, I find many names of bunkers that 
I} do not know—Sandy Neuk, Precentor’s Desk, Slough of 
Despond, Purgatory, Tom’s Bunker, and Willie Campbell’s 
Grave. They have a lovely and a stirring sound, but where 
are they, and are they there at all? The next time I go to 
Prestwick—may it be soon !—I must get someone to take me 
on an archeological expedition. 

Clearly I cannot in one short article even mention a fraction 
of the history that Mr. Shaw has collected, and it would be futile 
in mere words to try to do justice to the quite heavenly snapshots 
of old members which adorn the book. All are charming, though 
many suggest methods of striking the ball, vigorous but all too 
mobile, to be avoided according to rigid modern canons ; and 
the most charming of all is of an ancient Professor with a patri- 
archal white beard and a wooden putter. I must leave out the 
author’s researches into the rather complex tenure under which 
the land was held “ of the Prince and Steward of Scotland ”’ 
with its ‘‘ hawkings, huntings, coal-heughs, conies, cony-gairs, 
doves, dove-cots, smithies, breweries and heather, herezelds, 
bloodwits and Married Womens Merks.” Again, I can say 
all too little of the pleasant stories of old Prestwick characters, 
some of them having a much wider fame, such as that very perfect 
old gentleman, Charlie Hunter, and others of only local repute. 
Just one of them I must set down. A certain Colonel Wallace 
wrote to a neighbour : 

Si1r,—I beg to call your attention to the fact that your bees are encroach- 
ing on my garden, and I must beg you to keep them under proper 
control. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedt. servt. 

To this the neighbour (alas! he remains anonymous, for he 
must have been a heavenly person) replied : 
Dear HuGu,—I received your letter and have counted my bees very 
carefully. I find them all present and correct except one, and that’s 
the one in your bonnet. 

Yours sincerely. 

The early championships have, I think, the widest general 
interest, and we can really gain some notion as to the quality of 
the play, because we have some of the actual cards and we are 
told the lengths of the holes. Even so, we can only have the 


dimmest notions, for how are we to make due allowance for 
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GREAT LINKS 


balls and clubs and the green-keeping of nearly eighty years 
ago? Nevertheless, these records are of the greatest interest. 
The first card given is that of Andrew Strath, who won in 1865 
with a score of 162, Willie Park being second at 164. His three 
rounds of the twelve holes were respectively 55, 54, and 53. 
Each time he made what seems a most depressing start: in 
the first, 7, 5; in the second and third, 6, 6. It must be added, 
however, that the course began very severely, for the first or 
Back of the Cardinal hole was 578yds. long, and that was long 
with a gutty. The second was the Alps, 385yds. long, and there 
was the famous hill and bunker to carry, and an attempt to get 
over in two was once stigmatised by the Ayrshire Express as 
“avarice and temerity.” "lhe fourth, the Wall, was another long 
one, and that cost him 5, 7, 5 ; but he had plenty of threes at 
the shorter ones, and one two at the eleventh, which was called 
“The Short.” Moreover, we can, from another source, tell 
what was deemed in those days the ‘‘ par ” play for the course. 
In the “ Life of Old Tom Morris,” that fine old golfer, Mr. 
William Doleman, gives his estimate of it hole by hole and makes 
it 49. Some of the details are not without interest, in that he 
makes the par of each of the first two five, though apparently one 
was nearly 2ooyds. longer than the other. ‘This, I admit, puzzles 
me a little. So does the fact that he allows five for both the Alps 
and the Burn, which measured under 4ooyds. apiece, and only 
four for the Home hole, which was apparently 417yds. long. 
No doubt the holes varied sometimes in length, and we may 
be sure that Mr. Doleman knew what he was talking about. 
Therefore, with his figures to help us, we can come to some real 
appreciation of Young Tommy’s winning score in 1870, when 
his three rounds were 47, 51 and 51, totalling 149. ‘That was 
but two strokes over perfect play. Comparisons are futile, 
but still I am wedded to the belief that, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, greater golf than that was never 
played. 

Incidentally, Tommy began his first round on that occasion 
with a three, and if the hole was then 578yds. long, something 
extraordinary must have happened ; it cost him five in each of 
the other two, but he had only two sixes and one seven in the 
last round at the Wall hole. What one would like to know is 
how many sixes were taken by an heroic amateur, Mr. Moffat, 
in 1863. I should judge that he had not very many, since a 
large number of his holes must have been more expensive. 
Nevertheless, he handed in his card like a man—233. If he 
was a sensible man he must have told his friends that he was 
“nineteen under sevens” rather than “ seventeen over sixes.”’ 
I should like to shake him by the hand, though I can only do so, 
in imagination, through Mr. Shaw’s book. 


THE SPRING HANDICAP 
ENTRIES 


N the arctic weather which we have been experiencing, the 
publication of the entries for the Spring Handicaps seemed 
to herald, like the single swallow, the advent of another 
spring, although in actual fact the period of the year when 
flat-racing re-opens on the famous Carholme at Lincoln 

is usually ushered in under conditions very little less unpleasant. 
The survival of this fixture is one of the marvels of the racing 
world. Annually ninety per cent. of those who attend it solemnly 
avow that'they will never go again. But another March, after 
three months’ hibernation, changes all these intentions, for Lincoln, 
despite its lack of comfort, acts as an initial stimulus to goad one 
on through the exigencies of another racing season. 

The Lincolnshire Handicap, first run for in 1853, affords the 
piece de résistance of the three days. This event forms the first 
leg of what, with the Grand National, is known as the “ spring 
double’; and, parenthetically, let it be said that to attempt to 
hazard the winner of it before the numbers of the draw appear 
in the frame is a form of dementia, since in a big field any runner 
drawn from one to six, numbering from the rails, might as well be 
in his own stable for all the chance he has of winning. For the 
contest scheduled for March 22nd, sixty-seven horses have 
been entered—one less than last year. They consist of seven 
aged horses, ten six year olds, twenty-one five year olds, twenty- 
seven four year olds, and two three year olds. No aged horse 
has won this event since Knight of Burghley was successful in 
1883 ; the last three year old to score was Wolf’s Crag, ten years 
later ; the greatest proportion of winners come from among the 
five year olds. In this category three that appeal at an early glance 
are Domaha, Flaxman and Alarm Bell. ‘The first of these appeared 
to be a very unlucky loser of the Cambridgeshire, in which he 
was badly drawn and, later, found himself shut in at the critical 
moment. Flaxman, a son of Tranquil’s brother, Schiavoni, 
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emanates from Ireland, where he is trained by Mr. B. Rogers, 
a son of Mr. J. T. Rogers, who in his time was one of the best 
amateurs over a country. Alarm Bell is a decidedly useful son 
of Plantago that was bought by Miss Dorothy Paget for 75o0gs. 
at the December Sales. He is under the charge of Mr. Walter 
Nightingall at Epsom, and though no winner of this race has been 
turned out from the Surrey centre since the War, he is certain to be 
in good demand when the call-overs begin. 

Next in order of date come the Rosebery Stakes at Kempton 
Park on Easter Saturday (April 8th) and the Queen’s Prize at the 
same venue on the Monday. The former event—a ten-furlong 
affair—has attracted thirty-two entrants, among whom attention 
must be paid to Hesperian and Golden Martlet. A genuine colt, 
Hesperian was very unlucky last season, when, though he always 
ran well, something invariably turned up that was a little better. 
At level weights Golden Martlet would be preferable here, as in 
this son of Winalot, who comes from that genuine mare, Seradella, 
Mr. Fred Butters trains an animal that is consistently good. It 
should be noted that the expensive purchases Thankerton and 
Seventh Wonder hold nominations. The former, who cost 
4,800gs. as a yearling, has been put to hurdling, which may do 
him good; the latter, a 2,700gs. yearling, is under the care of 
Mr. Carr of Bolton, who seems to specialise in the reclamation of 
disappointing horses. The Queen’s Prize, run as it is over two 
miles, is a far more interesting proposition, and has attracted an 
entry of forty-two, seven of whom are in the name of Miss Dorothy 
Paget. This enthusiastic owner is now gradually reaping the 
reward of her outlay, and her successes in 1939 can be anticipated 
with universal pleasure. An acceptance stage can be allowed to 


pass before deciding upon the best of her string, but over this 


distance Fox Star and Foxchase, as sons of the Ascot Gold Cup 
winner, Foxlaw, make most appeal at the moment. Another 
by this horse to remember is Earthstopper, for whom the going 
never came right last season, while a further interesting entry is 
Vergilius. Owned by Sir Abe Bailey and trained by the Hon. 
George Lambton, this five year old cost 1,800gs. as a yearling, 
and twelve months later was passed on to his present owner for 
5,000gs. ; so far, he has not won a race, and last season did not 
run, but as a son of Son-in-Law from the Irish Oaks winner, 
Haintonette, the dam also of Valerius and Valerian, he should 
be kept in mind. The line of Son-in-Law is invariably in the 
ascendant in long-distance races. ‘Though now in his twenty- 
eighth year, Sir Abe Bailey’s grand old warrior, who won the 
Cesarewitch of 1915 is still as hale and hearty as ever; now- 
adays, however, he is practically in retirement, and has passed 
on his heritage of stamina to his sons to transmit to their 
offspring. 

Last of the Spring Handicaps that have closed and merit 
notice is the City and Suburban, which is down for decision at 
Epsom on April 19th. This is always a race that takes a deal of 
winning. The initial list contains thirty-one names, among 
which those of Golden Sovereign and Comana stand for the best 
quality. ‘The former, who is a son of Monarch, was very much 
fancied for the classic events of the past season; true, he was 
never successful, but the way in which he ran suggested that he 
would make a handicapper of more than usual ability, and his 
chance will assuredly come during the forthcoming season. 
Comana, a son of Manna that, like so many winners, is out of 
Constellation, is in the same category. Both are worth following 
whenever they run. RoysTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


REAL PROPERTY: INVESTMENT ATTRACTIONS 


HE custom- 

ary annual 

reports ofthe 

leading firms 

of estate 
agents in London and 
the country agree in 
one point: that after 
a brisk beginning, 
business in 1938 slack- 
ened throughout the 
summer and touched 
its lowest level at the 
time of the interna- 
tional crisis, but that 
since that event there 
has been a_ revival. 
That revival leaves very 
much stillto be desired, 
but nevertheless 
been most welcome. 
How far it will progress 
none can predict, and 
some of the retarding 
influences are indicated 
in many of the agency 
reports, which, how- 
ever, emphasise the in- 
herent advantages of 
well selected real property as an investment, and 
the favourable terms of tenancy or purchase 
now open to those who are specially interested 
in country residential property. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
™ HE continuing confidence of the public 

in real estate as an investment,” say 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., has been such 
“‘ that the supply of sound investments has been 
far below the absorptive power of the market.” 
Taoey goon: “ At the same time there has been 
no general relaxation of caution on the part of 
buyers, and this is as well, in view of the 
demerits of some so-called ‘ ground rents,’ and 
the remote probability of some of the ‘ ripe’ 
building land ever being covered with houses 
and works. 

“ Town-planning and ribbon development 
are still comparatively new expressions, but 
those who have to value real estate are aware 
of the resultant problems, and the delay in 
getting anything like a decision from the 
various authorities. The new proposals for 
allowing all comers to range at will over private 
property cannot fail to diminish the saleable 
or lettable value of a great deal of sporting land. 
Another handicap, not yet embodied in any 
Bill, is the outcry raised in certain quarters if 
an owner, in the full legal exercise of his rights, 
proposes to build, or suggests that somebody 
else should build, on land anywhere near the 
areas that have been earmarked as part of the 
“Green Belt.’ The belief, possibly held by 
some of the objectors, that an owner’s interests 
can be met by relieving him of part of his 
liability to taxation is fallacious, inasmuch as 
it is uncertain that such relief would be granted, 
and certain that, whatever its amount, it would 
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fall short of what an owner has a right to expect 
when dealing with a property. 

“An immense acreage has been acquired 
during the year by local authorities and Govern- 
ment departments, and, however satisfactory it 
may have been to the vendors, the ultimate 
reaction on what remains in private ownership 
can hardly be helpful, seeing that the cost of 
public acquisitions eventually falls in some form 
on all rateable and taxable property. Well 
may the agent and the owner remember with 
regret the happier circumstances of past years, 
when private vendors found private pur- 
chasers for their property, plenty of promising 
avenues of re-investment were open, and there 
was little or no interference with owners as to 
the manner of dealing with their property.” 

The impression that to put money into 
real estate means locking-up funds is discussed 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., who say 
that “‘ realty does not lack liquidity as an 
investment, that is to say, if he goes the right 
way about it, an owner can raise money in one 
way or another on the security of real property 
almost as quickly”as on stocks and shares and 
with the comforting probability that there will 
be no disastrous fluctuations in value. Sub- 
stantial sums have again this year gone into 
the purchase of farms as an investment by power- 
ful permanent corporations. Profits may 
seldom be very large, but the freedom from 
serious setbacks is worth a great deal in itself. 
Of course, where to the advantage of securing 
a substantial asset is united personal use of a 
property for residence, the twofold benefit is 
something almost peculiar to realty. Hardly 
any form of investment can offer equivalent 
advantages, quite apart from the chance of 
eventual capital appreciation by changes in a 


locality. Here it may 
be remarked that such 
changes may not always 
be very agreeable to an 
occupying owner, 
though they may mean 
a higher realisable 
price.” 


APPEASEMENT 
AND 
APPRECIATION 


dependence of 
the market on the 
course of world affairs 
is remarked and, after 
a reference the 
“state of emergency ” 
officially ended by the 
Royal Proclamation in 
the London Gazette 
of November 25th, 
Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. say that “‘ while 
it existed and, indeed, 
for some days before, 
conditions in the 
market for real 
property, especially certain types during the 
height of the crisis, were abnormal and un- 
precedented. 


RISE IN SPORTING RENTS 


VERY cheerful note is sounded about 

Scottish property, an extensive acreage 
of which has been dealt with by the firm. 
They say: “An improvement in the price per 
acre for Scottish land has compensated to some 
extent for a slight decrease in the total acreage 
of such property sold by the firm this year, 
and the aggregate sales in 1938, though not 
equal to those in the ‘ record’ year that pre- 
ceded it, amount to 177,618 acres. The Hebri- 
des, small isolated islands, and the west and 
north coasts, are increasingly attractive to 
buyers, because of their comparative remote- 
ness from the army of tourists (and possibly 
for other reasons that need not be specified), 
and accessibility has been improved by the 
new air services. A year ago we reported 
sales of moors up to 60s. an acre, and this 
year an estate notable for its grouse bags made 
88s. an acre. The sale of about 100,000 acres 
of forest attests the appeal of deer stalking. 
Salmon-fishing—still the real luxury sport, as 
the purchase or tenancy of a beat even on the 
best rivers is most speculative—has evoked a 
demand far exceeding the supply, but the 
number of fish caught has bzen below average. 
Scottish arable and grazing estates are in re- 
quest, partly in the hope that Government aid 
may be given to those who wish to increase 
the yield of home-grown produce.” 

Armscote Manor, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
referred to on Dec. 31st (p. 668), is for sale by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. ARBITER. 
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HEN next you take your ways about the hills and fields, reflect that it is the 

labour of man that has given them their final beauty. No traveller two centuries 
ago could laud the lovely countryside; too many were the marshlands and the wastes, 
too frequent the unkempt, forbidding woods that harboured lawlessness. And do you 
know aught of survey work or drainage, of medicine or mechanics? These must a 
farmer understand as well as his soils, his beasts and his seeds if he is to serve the land 
well. Bear then with his complaints, and turn a courteous ear if only in gratitude for 
the pleasure his unceasing work has given—from the chine of beef you passed not by at 
luncheon to the barley for the Worthington that saved you from fatigue. 


YSSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND co. LTD.» BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


Wrotham Hill—Kent 
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ELECTRICITY in the COUNTRY HOUSE 


XVIII.—THE ALL-ELECTRIC HOUSE 


HERE is a tendency just now to discuss 

again the question of the all-electric . 4 

house. In general the discussion usually 

turns entirely round new houses almost 

to the exclusion of the complete electrifica- 
tion of existing houses. 

In addition, the type of house usually visual- 
ised as all-electric is rather smaller than what we 
term a “country house,” and it would appear 
rather like sacrilege to remove all other forms of 
heating, lighting and cooking from our old manor 
houses, but even this is not so unreasonable as 
we may think. 

It appears that the pros and cons of the all- 
electric house are discussed more loudly at times 
when the building trade is not at its busiest and 
that may be one reason for the interest at the 
present time. When the demand for houses begins 
to fall it is inevitable that efforts should be made 
to offer something new and sufficiently attractive 
to make the public more interested. 

The important point about the all-electric 
house is that it should be designed as such and 
not be merely a normal house adapted for electric 
heating, etc. In the first place, the ordinary 
chimney is a very costly form of ventilator to 
build when it is only to be used for ventilating 
purposes, and a considerable proportion of the 
building cost can be saved by omitting the chimneys. ‘This 
saving can be used in covering the cost of really first-class 
electrical equipment. Some adequate form of alternative ven- 
tilation is, of course, essential, and this ventilation should be 
easily controlled and varied according to the conditions both inside 
and outside the room. 

It is not generally considered that temperatures in this country 
are such that air-conditioning or treatment is essential, but ventil- 
tors which can be partially shut at will are an advantage in helping to 
heat a room rapidly with a minimum consumption of electricity. 

A second consideration is that the general design should be 
such that the complete domestic hot-water system can be 
fairly compact and not have unnecessary runs of piping to the 
various taps. For this purpose the only important services are those 
which are used every day, and any long runs to guests’ bed or bath 
rooms do not matter. By arranging for the main bathroom to be 
not too far away from the kitchen one electric water-heater will 
suffice, and this should be situated either in or near this bathroom. 

For the all-electric house it is preferable for the water-heater 
to be of the storage type, and it is important that it should be 
sufficiently large to give the required service. 

The question of heating the various rooms is naturally the 
most important feature, as it is on this point that the step of 
“‘ going all-electric’? appears to many people arisky one. In any 
case, a certain amount of low-temperature heating should be in- 
stalled. This form of heating, which should be controlled by an 
automatic thermostat, is ideal for the halls, landings, and the kitchen. 

For the main rooms it is still advisable to use radiators or 


MODERN ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN 
Which includes, in addition to the electric cooker. an electric wash boiler 
and washing machine, and a small air-conditioning apparatus on the wall 


AN EXAMPLE OF A SPECIALLY DESIGNED ALL-ELECTRIC HOUSE 
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The absence of chimneys is noticeable 


heaters which have some glow effect, as we have not yet become 
accustomed to general heating as opposed to the open fire. As. 
already explained in a previous article, the glowing fire (which 
may be of the imitation coal fire type) may not be the main source 
of heat for the room, but it does give that cheerful effect which 
in any case pleases visitors. 

The equipment of the kitchen is rather a matter of cost than 
of obtaining the apparatus. In addition to the cooker, most 
kitchens now include a refrigerator. ‘These two units do not need 
any description. There are, however, two other pieces of electrical 
kitchen apparatus which are now receiving considerable attention. 
in this country. 

These are the electric washing-machine and the electric 
washing-up machine. Although similar in name, these two are 
entirely different machines, the former washing clothes and the 
latter dishes. 

Electric washing machines are already fairly well known, 
and demonstrations can be seen at any electricity showroom. 
Washing-up machines are, however, much later arrivals, and 
until recently the models available were too large for houses and 
were generally supplied to hotels, cafés, etc. During the last year 
or so smaller models, costing about £20, have been introduced, 
and these are quite suitable for even small households. 

In planning the kitchen it is worth while to arrange for the 
electrical units to match and fit in with one another as much as. 
possible. It can often be arranged that, when not in use, the units. 
form a smooth continuous top which looks attractive and 
is useful. If a washing machine is not installed there 
must be a plug point for this or a wash-boiler in 
case this is wanted later, and it will not be necessary 
to stress the necessity of a full number of plug 
points at various positions all over the house. 

The question, however, which will be of the most 
interest is probably the running cost compared 
with the ordinary system where coal is used for 
heating and gas or electricity for cooking. Gener- 
ally speaking, it will cost more to heat and light an. 
all-electric house than with the other arrangement, 
but as electricity can be obtained at $d. or jd. a 
unit the extra cost will not be excessive and is 
considered to be more than offset by the saving 
in labour, the added convenience, and the cleanli- 
ness. Above 3d. per unit it is not a very attractive 
proposition for continuous use, but in the case 
of the country cottage or the seaside bungalow, 
complete electrification is worth its cost at 1d. or 
more, as the heating requirements are much lower 
during the times it is likely to be used. 

Those who feel that a cost of, say, 2d. an 
hour for heating a room is rather high, often forget 
that the cost of coal for open fires keeps rising 
and that the difference between the two systems 
of heating becomes less owing to this and also 
to the fact that in general the cost of electricity 
for domestic purposes is falling. 

In considering the question of an all-electric 
house, it is advisable to obtain the co-operation 
and advice of the local supply engineer, as in some 
cases a specially low tariff can be obtained, and 
in any case considerable help should be forthcom- 
ing in connection with the choice of the most 
suitable equipment and its installation. 

J. V. BRITTAIN. 
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Thousands of houses are 

being wired under assisted 

wiring schemes by corpor- 

ations and electricity companies, and, in 
the majority of cases, one of the B.1. 
Wiring Systems is chosen as the most 
efficient for this work. Write for booklet 
with particulars of B.I. Wiring Systems 
suitable for every type of contract. 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LIMITED, PRESCOT, LANCS. 


By appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Minimise your fire risk by 
adopting Merryweathers’ 
Fire Inspection Service, 
as carried out at hundreds 
of Country Mansions, Town 
Houses, etc. For full 
particulars please write 


MERRYWEATHERS 


TO SETTLE YOUR 
LIGHTING, HEATING & 
POWER PROBLEMS 


IT DEALS WITH MAINS SUPPLIES 

and PRIVATE PLANTS and EXPLAINS 

HOW TO OBTAIN GOOD VALUE 
FOR MONEY 


WRITTEN BY SPECIALISTS WITH 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


ITS INFORMATION CAN BE RELIED 
UPON WITH CONFIDENCE 


SEND A POSTCARD TO 


36 GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON - - - - S.W.I 


BRANCHES : 
MANCHESTER - 29 Piccadilly, Manchester. Central 4701 
GLASGOW __ - 51 Waterloo Street, Glasgow, C.2. Central 1903 
HEREFORD-~ -13 Wilson’s Chambers, Commercial Street, Hereford. 
Hereford 2843 
WINCHESTER - 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. Winchester 818 


NEWMARKET - “‘Hazledene,”’ Park Drive, Newmarket. Newmarket 83 
PLYMOUTH ~ - “Alderholt,’’ Elburton Road, Plymstock, nr. Plymouth. 

Plymstock 3158 
WELLS -_ - 6Priory Villas, Priory Road, Wells, Somerset. Wells 349 
LEICESTER- III Leicester Road, Glen Hills, Blaby. 


2 
3 
Greenwich Road, 
London, S.E.10 


HE 10 h.p. Ford is an old favourite 
of mine, as I have handled many 
different cars since it first came 
out some years ago. In its latest 
form it has acquired a certain 
scholastic dignity, and has been suitably 
named “ The Pre- 
fect.”” The chassis 
and engine have 
been little changed, 
but the whole ap- 
pearance of the car 
is altered by the 
addition of what is 
sometimes known 


as a “ crocodile ” 
type bonnet, which 
is a great deal 


longer and much 
improves the ap- 
pearance of the car. 
This type of bon- 
net is in one piece 
and opens up from 
the front; there 
is also a consider- 
able space between 
the radiator and 
the exterior orna- 
mental grille. 

In certain 
respects this type 
of bonnet, first 
made famous in 
this country of recent times by the Lincoln 
‘“* Zephyr,”’ adds to the accessibility of the 
engine. It is also a great convenience if 
one has to get at anything in cold weather, 
since it eliminates the usual struggle with 
catches and knobs. This type of bonnet 
gives moderately good access to the oil-level 
dipstick, but the oil-filler orifice is perhaps 
a little low. 


SPECIFICATION 

Four cylinders, 63.5mm. bore by 
92.56mm. stroke. Capacity, 1,172 c.c. 
R.A.C. rating, 10 h.p. £7 10s. tax. 
Side valves. Three-bearing crank shaft. 
Six-volt battery, coil ignition with auto- 
matic advance. Down-draught car- 
burettor. Three-speed gear box, central 
lever and synchro-mesh. Over-all length, 


12ft. 114ins. Weight, unladen, 16cwt. 
3qrs. Double entrance saloon, £152 10s. 
Leather upholstery and sliding roof, 
£10 extra. 
Performance 
Tapley Meter 
Gear | Gear | Max. pull! Gradient 
Ratio per ton! _¢limbed 
{ 
Top | 5.5 to1! | lin 11 
2nd 320 ,, 
Ist 16.89 ,, 1 | 
Acceleration 
M.P.H Top 2nd 
10 to 30 11.2 see. 6.5 see. 
20 to 40 12 10 
30 to 60 17 -- 


From rest to 30 m.p.h. in & seconds. 


Maximum timed speed 62 m.p.h. 


Brakes 
Ferodo-Tapley Meter 95% 
Stop in 14 ft. from 20 m.p.h. 
” ” 32 ” ” ” 

” ” »” ” 5 ” 
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THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


By THe Hon. MAYNARD GREVILLE. 


1939 CARS TESTED—IX: THE FORD PREFECT 10 H.P. SALOON 


The new body weighs only a few 
pounds more than the old one, so_ the 
smart performance of this car has not been 
adversely affected. The acceleration is 
lively, though a certain amount of use of 
the gear box should be made to get the 


THE FORD PREFECT FOUR-DOOR SALOON 


best results. The engine pulls surprisingly 
well at low speeds, however, and would 
undoubtedly have come down to five or 
six miles an hour, but for the fact that the 
carburettor setting on the car which I 
was given to try was not quite right, with 
the result that there was rather more flutter 
in the engine at low speeds than would 
have been the case normally. A little 
adjustment would have undoubtedly put 
this right. 

This little car is capable of maintaining 
very high averages on difficult roads. An 
easy cruising speed of about 50 m.p.h. 
can be maintained without the driver having 
to exert himself in any way, and at this speed 
the engine is very smooth and sweet. 
When accelerating, however, there is a 
sturdy throb from the power unit, but this 
is not at all unpleasant. 

Over 40 m.p.h. can be obtained on 
the second of the three gears, and this 
gear is also very useful for acceleration 
purposes. Synchro-mesh is fitted to the 
second and top ratios, and the gear change 
is very easy, the lever being stiff and the 
changes up or down silent and positive. 

The clutch is light, and engages easily 
and smoothly, while the transmission at 
any speed is commendably silent. A very 
pleasant feature is the springing, which 
employs the usual Ford transverse leaf 
springs. For a car of this size it is really 
exceptionally good on rough surfaces. The 
little vehicle will take heavily potholed 
surfaces at an astonishing speed, without 
the occupants receiving any unpleasant 
effects. On the open road at speed it also 
gives the driver a feeling of confidence, 
and one of the reasons that very good aver- 
ages can be maintained over winding roads 
is that the car is very free from sway on 
corners and sits down to its work beautifully. 

The steering is my old friend ‘“‘ worm 
and nut,” in favour of which I am always 
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inordinately prejudiced. It is beautifully 
light and absolutely safe at the highest 
speed of which the car is capable, while 
there is hardly any reaction from the road. 
It is also commendably high-geared 

The brakes are another exceptionally 
good feature. They 
are very light and 
powerful, and pull 
the car up smoothly 
even on very slip- 
pery surfaces. My 
figure of 95 per 
cent. with the 
Ferodo Tapley 
meter was actually 
obtained on an icy 
surface, that 
100 per cent. would 
have easily been 
registered on a 
really good dry 
one. These brakes 
are of the Girling 
type. 

The general 
design is simple 
straight- 
forward, the engine 
being of the usual 
Ford  side-valve 
type, with valves 
that do not require 
any adjustment as 
they have mushroom ends. The hand-brake 
lever is of the push-and-pull type, so as 
to leave the floor boards unencumbered. 
It is quite effective, and works on the rear 
wheels only. 

The driving position is good, and the 
longer bonnet does not impair the visibility 
for the driver on the near side unduly. The 
car which I had was fitted with leather 
upholstery and sliding roof, for which £10 
extra is charged. This sliding roof is not 
very large, and there is a good piece of 
body-work left above the wind screen, but 
the view from this is good. 

The amount of room provided for the 
occupants is another exceptionally good 
feature. Both at the back and in front the 
leg room is ample ; there is plenty of head 
room, and the width is exceptional for a 
car of its size. 


~ 


The spare wheel compartment under the 
luggage locker 
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Don’t think the snow season is 
over; there’s more to come in 
January, February and March. 
Accidents and delays that you may 
have experienced during the past 
few weeks can be avoided. Be 
prepared—order your chains now. 
Parsons Chains overcome safely 
and inexpensively the danger and 
delay of snow and_ice-bound 
roads and wheel-slip on grass, 
sand and mud. Parsons pioneered 
and invented Tyre Chains over 
36 years ago, and to-day still lead 
the industry with the latest and 
greatest improvements and 
inventions. There is a Parsons 
Chain to fit every type of wheel. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


If dressing well and the acquisition of bargains 
interests you, then you shouldn’t miss the price-less 
opportunity to replenish your wardrobe for the Season 
Amongst the wide selection of LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S 
Suits and Overcoats—-so much reduced -you will be able 
to match quality with an economically attractive price. 
The Sale starts Monday, January 2nd, onwards. It’s 


For regular long distance 
motoring fit Parsons Non-Skid 
Chains. There is a chain to fit 
every size of wheel. Take pre- 
caution against road surface 
dangers, particularly at this 
treacherous time of the year — 
always carry Parsons. De Luxe 
Bar-Reinforced, Type DL from 
37/6 per pair, or ZIG-ZAG, 
Type A, (as illustrated) from 
per pair. 


For emergency use 
fit Parsons De Luxe 
Emergency Tyre 
Grips with Bar-Rein- 
forced Cross Chains. 
Other exclusive fea- 
tures include: Lever- 
tensioning, Fool- 
proof Buckle, and 
Heavily processed 
Fabric Strap with 
metal protector to 
obviate chafing on 
ventilated or easy- 
clean wheels. 

Price per Grip 


No. 0 for tyres 3.50-4.75 ....... 4- 
No. | for tyres 5.00-5.50 ....... 5- 


Price per Grip 
No. 2 for tyres 5-75-6.50 ....... 6- 
No. 3 for tyres 6.75-7.50 ....... 7- 


a date . to remember. 


If you are unable to call personally, write to-day for 
Sale Catalogue which will gladly be sent post free. 


STUDD...MILLINGTON 


67-69. CHANCERY LANE, 
25, SAVILE ROW, LONDON WII. 


YOUR ROOMS 


wih Veritas — 


ARDENT 


oil STOVES 
4S] 


warmed by the Veritas-ARDENT Portable STOVE. 


out a cosy red glow. No odour—no smoke. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET o 


als Farringdon Road, London, E.C.I. 


@ Any room, however large, can be healthfully 


It costs less than id. an hour in fuel and gives 


Dept. A.2, Veritas House, 85 


Standard Packing—6 Grips in Canvas Bag 


SAN REMO 


Three beautiful resorts on the ttalian Riviera. Perfect climate - For information apply 
ENIT: 38, Piccadilly, London, W.1; Enquiry Office Sanremo; or any Travel Agency. 


PARSONS CHAIN CO., LTD., Stourport-on-Severn 


First Class. Situated on shore 
Reale Hote promenade, - Tennis (resident 

professional). 
s Open all year - Near Casino 
MUNICIPAL GASINO DaVOld HOLE] 
Roulette - Trente et Quarante - 
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WINTER 


OR several weeks now Norway has 

been wrapped in its winter coat of 

snow. The fishing-rod has been 

stowed away, and skaters go sailing 

across the thick, smooth ice that 
covers the lakes. Everywhere there is that 
brightness and clarity of atmosphere which 
is so exhilarating, and the long hours of 
daylight which make winter days in Norway 
so agreeable, while at night Aurora Borealis 
flashes across the sky like a gient firework 
display. This strange and pleasant contrast 
to our own winter months makes Norway 
seem a long way off, yet it is in fact reached 
by an easy and comfortable journey, and 
the quickest crossing can be accomplished 
in eighteen hours. The B. and N. Line’s 
luxurious motor vessels sail from New- 
castle-on-Tyne for Bergen every Tues- 
day and Saturday evening, and the great 
snow-covered Norwegian mountains, rising 
steeply from the sea, come into view the 
following afternoon. The traveller 
who wishes to go direct to Oslo can travel 
by the Fred Olsen Line boats from the 
same port. The latter is a longer journey, 
taking some thirty-eight hours, but it 
provides passengers with an opportunity of 
seeing some of the country’s grandest 
scenery as the boat makes its way past the 
south coast and through the vast Oslo 
Fjord. 

At both Oslo and Bergen the boats are 
met by trains which take visitors straight 
to the principal winter sports centres. 

One thing you can be sure about which- 
ever resort you choose, and that is the 
excellence of the hotels. The terms are 
moderate, and whether you prefer one that 
is small and quiet or something more 
sophisticated, they all have the same high 
standard of warmth, cuisine, and cleanliness. 
And after long and strenuous days in the 
snow, one certainly appreciates to the full 
the comforts of good food and hot baths. 

The spacious, undulating nature of 
the Norwegian landscape, and the great 
depth of firm, dry snow, make it ideal for 
every possible kind of winter sports. 
Being less precipitous than the Alps, and 
free from avalanches, ski journeys lasting 
for days or even weeks can be made there 
in perfect safety, though a guide is recom- 
mended for the longer trips. Tracks are 
clearly marked by stone cairns and coloured 
bands on the trees, and there are plenty of 
huts, set up by the Norwegian Tourist 
Association for refreshment and accommo- 
dation overnight. 

The Oslo-Bergen Railway runs through 
magnificent ski-ing country, and all along 
the route are to be found the most delightful 
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SPORTS NORWAY 


SKI-ING 


resorts to suit every possible taste. Stalheim 
is only three and a half hours from Bergen 
by rail and car. Although it has been known 
as a summer resort for many years, its 
excellent facilities for winter sports have 
only recently been recognised. The sur- 
rounding mountain ranges make it an ideal 
terrain for slalom and down-hill races, 
while the less expert ski-er may enjoy the 
easier tracks that have been staked out in 
the valleys. Myrdal, not many miles away, 
has several first-rate slalom ski tracks. 
Finse, situated nearly 4,oooft. up, is the 
highest station on the line, and _ the 
Finsenut Peak, which towers above the 
hotel, provides a variety of steep and 
exciting runs with a drop of 1,o00ft. From 
here there are numerous excursions which 
can be taken across the Hardanger plateau 
by the distance runner, while a_ special 
feature of the place is the huge skating rink. 

Ustaoset and Geilo, east of Finse, enjoy 
very reliable snow conditions. The former, 
3,300ft. up, makes an excellent centre for trips 
to all parts of the mountain plateau, while 
Geilo, perhaps the most attractive of all the 
resorts on the Oslo-Bergen Line, lies just 
below the tree limit, so that the runs on the 
lower slopes thread their way between groups 
of glittering, snow-covered firs. Here the 


USTAOSET, MORE THAN 3,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, AND AN 
EXCELLENT CENTRE FOR SKI-ING EXCURSIONS 
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average of daily sunshine reaches as much 
as ten or fifteen hours in March and April. 

Another fine stretch of snowfields lies 
on the Oslo-Dovre line, which runs north 
to the old city of Trondheim from the capi- 
tal. The picturesque little town of Lille- 
hammer is set in undulating parkland and 
pine forests on the edge of Norway’s largest 
lake, Mjésa. It is the scene of many im- 
portant sporting events during the winter 
months, and has one of the finest open-air 
skating rinks in the country. Hésbjér, 
twenty minutes’ drive from Hamar, is 
another resort with wonderful views over 
Lake Mjésa. It is famous for its toboggan 
runs, some of which are several miles long. 
Farther north, in the Gudbrandsdal Valley, 
lie Dombas, Fefor and Gausdal, three 
attractive villages with high averages of 
sunshine and admirable conditions for 
ski-ing. 

From Dombas trains climb to the 
plateau above, whence ski-ers can return 
along marked tracks. Fefor, overlooking 
the lake which bears its name, is surrounded 
by pine forests, beyond which stretches 
open mountain country ideal for ski-ing, 
both for beginners and experts. Visitors 
are accommodated in_ detached villas 
grouped round a picturesque building in 
the traditional Norwegian style which 
contains the dining and social rooms. 
Gausdal stands on an open plateau above 
thick fir woods, and is immensely popular 
among Norwegian winter-sports enthusiasts. 

If Oslo does not claim to be a winter- 
sports centre in the strictest sense of the 
term, it has nevertheless several excellent 
winter resorts on the surrounding hills. 
Frognerseteren, reached in twenty minutes 
by a frequent service of electric trains on 
the Holmenkoller line, is the starting point 
for the ski runs which extend for many 
miles north through the Nordmarken 
Woods. Skaters have a choice between the 
Bislet, Frognerstadion and Delenengen 
rinks, which are all of natural ice, open, 
and illuminated at night; and then there 
is tobogganing on the famous Korketrek- 
keren run. If skating and ski-ing demand 
skill and energy, tobogganing can be enjoyed 
by everyone, and all day long a continual 
stream of people of every age and size 
makes its way by electric train to the top of 
Corkscrew and comes gaily sailing 
down again. Throughout the season 
national and international winter sports 
contests are held in or near the capital each 
week-end, and the first week of March this 
year will see the famous meeting at Holmen- 
koller, where the world’s greatest ski 
jumpers compete for the trophy awarded 
by H.M. King Haakon. D. N. .S. 
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Fine 


acl lous 


The charm of the Antique has 
been recaptured in these typical 
examples from the huge stock 
available and which are represent- 
ative of the amazing bargains being 
offered. 


3ft. Buffet. Usual Price £14.15.0 
SALE PRICE £12.18.6 
3ft. Sin. Angle Credence. 
Usual Price £€£5.18.6 
SALE PRICE £5. 5.0 
Stool Table, with drawer. 
Usual Price £3.12.6 
SALE PRICE £3. 4.6 
4 ft. Zin. x 2 ft. 6in. Withdraw Table 
extending to 7 ft. long. 
Usual Price £13.15.0 
SALE PRICE £11.10.0 
Cromwellian Chairs in hide. 
Small - - - + Usual Price £2. 9.6 


SALE PRICE £2. 3.6 


Arm - - - - + Usual Price £3.15.0 
SALE PRICE £3. 2.6 


& CORPORATION STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM 4 


r 


VOLTAIRE 


First-class only. 


Window or porthole in every room. 

WEST 

AND SOUTH AMERICA 
FEBRUARY 4 


From Southampton 


INDIES CRUISE 


CALLING AT TENERIFFE, DAKAR, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BAHIA, TRINIDAD, KINGSTON, HAVANA, MIAMI, 


PORTO RICO, MADEIRA 
Return Southampton April | 


56 days from 95 gns. 


ROUND VOYAGES TO SOUTH AMERICA 
By regular service of first class cargo vessels 


For full details of above and 1939 Programme apply :— 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE Lip. 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool 3 (Tel.: Bank 8850). 27, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
(Tel. : Royal 5723). 64, Cross Street, Manchester, 2 (Tel. : Blackfriars, 2806) or local agents. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


A LETTER TO FATHER CHRISTMAS—BEARING BENEFITS—DR. JOHNSON’S 
RESOLUTIONS—BELLS AND RINGERS—THE LING CENTENARY 


By THE HON. THEODORA BENSON 


OW that Christmas and New Year’s Eve and Day, 
with that break that they occasion in ordinary life, 
the loss of time and the gain of—surely, something ?— 
are safely over, we have leisure to take stock of them. 

I have a Christmas curiosity to offer you: a letter from a six 
year old boy that has come to my hand. He must surely be 
the most generous child in the world. 

It is addressed to ‘‘ Father Christmas, North Pole.” It 
runs like this : 

“ Dear FATHER CHRISTMAS,—Would you please once if you 
dont mind come and see me in the morning because I never 
see you? I'll be putting a sweet on the chimney because 
if youre hungry when you bring the toys. And I'll also as 
Mama said I could, take a big trunk and put a lot of toys 
in from me to you. Guipo.” 
At the bottom of the letter is a drawing of a Christmas tree, 
and beside it, to round off all (the child speaks French as readily 
as English) the word “ Fin.” 
* * 
* 

NEVER, in all my childhood, thought to wonder what sort 

of a Christmas Father Christmas had—this sounds like 
the old song about ‘‘ Who takes care of the Caretaker’s daughter 
while the Caretaker’s busy taking care?” Perhaps young 
Guido’s otfer might strike one as carrying coals to Newcastle, 
but to me he appears as one of the rare people for whom familiar- 
ity with kindness does not blunt the fine generous feeling of 
gratitude. I say “rare” because it is genuinely difficult not 
to take for granted the repetition of favour. After all, it does 
not work out in practice that once you have landed somebody 
with doing you a good turn you have staked out a sort of claim 
onthem. Apparently too many people tind it difficult to behave 
graciously when they are under an obligation to someone ; 
they may even resent that which they want and need. But | 
really do not see why they cannot manage better. A person 
under an obligation has only to behave with ordinary pleasant- 
ness about it for the one who has done the favour to feel auto- 
matically fond of him (that is, if the favour concerns time, 
trouble, consideration, skill, sympathy, or unselfishness. One 
cannot generalise so easily about money—it is a very special 
subject, and must be “ continued in our next’). There is an 
excellent French farce called “ Le Voyage de M. Perichon,” 
in which the young admirers of M. Perichon’s daughter endeavour 
to win his approval ; one saves his life on a mountain—a slice 
of luck, you might think, but soon and very convincingly it 
proves alienating ; the other subtly fakes an accident in which 
M. Perichon has to save fis life. Instantly he becomes a triumph- 
ant favourite. 

Nevertheless, the most benevolent friend does notice in 
the end if one drifts into taking all that he does for granted 
and only wonders what one can get next. Guido should do 
wonderfully well next year out of Father Christmas. 

* * 


* 

T this time of year, when everyone is busy trying to keep 
New Year resolutions, I sometimes console myself by 
remembering poor old Dr. Johnson, and the agonies of resolve 
he went through all his life to no purpose. Year after year he 
piously made his resolutions and even wrote them down, but 
year after year he had to record his complete failure to keep them. 
He made his resolutions not only at the New Year but on his 
birthday and on the anniversary of his wife’s death—but even 
that didn’t help him. Some of them are intriguing: “To 
combat notions o obligation,” ‘To reclaim imaginations,” 
afford wide scope in interpretation. Others are more defined, 
like “ Keep a journal,” “To go to church,” and the best, 
“Scheme of life.” We find him, at the age of forty-nine, 
venturing to write: “This year I hope to learn Diligence.” 
His chief ambition seems to have been to get up early. At first 
it was to be eight o’clock, but later it became “ To rise early ; 
not later than six if I can ; I hope sooner, but as soon as I cart.” 
After years of failure to improve on ten or twelve o’clock, he 
resolves merely “ 'To rise by degrees more early in the morning.” 
Another preoccupation is to avoid what he guardedly calls 
““ vexing thoughts,” and to get himself (and his rooms) in order, 
“To methodize my life,” “To resist sloth,” or “Tomorrow I 
prepare to regulate my room.” It is all very pathetic. And 
then from time to time he realises that he is not living up to his 
resolutions, and we find on one list a note written months later, 
admitting “‘ Of all this I have done nothing.” At fifty-five he 
records sadly : “ I am less affected with the shame of idleness,” 


‘ 


and refers to himself as the “ wretched mispender of another 
year.” At this point my glance wanders to the twelve stout 
volumes, calf, of Johnson’s Works (presentation, of course), 
and I can’t help wondering whether for us, too, things may not 
be so much better than they seem, after all. Then he tries 
writing his resolutions in Latin, but at the age of seventy-some- 
thing he is still making the same resolutions. He gets a hint 
of the truth towards the end, and asks himself: ‘ Surely I 
shall not spend my whole life with my total disapprobation ? ” 
The answer is, of course: “ That’s just about 7t.” You saw 
my point? When the great have failed so completely, what 
right have we boys and girls to expect success? So I have 
made no New Year resolutions. 
* * 
* 

OING my duty by the Old Year, and listening to the bells 

last Saturday, I made the mistake of referring to the sound 
as a “peal.” I was corrected by my knowledg able friend, 
who reminded me (but I didn’t know it before) that, strictly 
speaking, bells do not sound a “ peal” until they have rung 
5,040 changes. Until then it is just a “ring.” ‘The number 
seemed rather excessive to me, and I imagined that not all the 
changes culd be different. But apparently changes have been 
rung to the number of twenty thousand or more, taking hours 
and hours non-stop. I was rash enough to question the possi- 
bility of making so many variations on such a limited supply 
of bells, but it was demonstrated to me to my complete satis- 
fact'on that the combinations are far greater than have ever 
been used. In fact, at the rate of two a second, it would take 
ninety-one years to ring the changes on twelve bells. So that 
ought to see us out. The changes, therefore, are generally made 
according to some set pattern, and the different patterns have 
different names, which convey little to the average person— 
Grandsire Triples, Grandsire Cators, Double Norwich, Court 
Bob, etc. Change-ringing apparently used to be a fashionable 
pastime, pursued with zest by young bucks as well as village 
youths. Some became so enthusiastic that they would fix up 
a silent bell complete with bell-rope, to practise on in the garret 
of the manor house. From being practice in bell-ringing this 
gradually came to be looked upon merely as physical exercise ; 
and in the course of years the bell-rope was dispensed with, 
and one practised with the bell direct. This in time became 
the prosaic instrument we now know as the dumb-bell. 

Actual bell-ringing is one of the most exhausting of exercises, 
calling for steady nerve and extraordinary stamina. It would 
also seem to encourage good-fellowship ; from the earliest times 
bell-ringing has been associated with beer-drinking, and each 
ringer usually has his mug of beer to hand. Perhaps the sound 
of bells sounds even better—more distant, yet more alluring— 
after a night out. 

* * 

HE Ling Physical Education Association, which has been 

commemorating the centenary this week of the death of 
Pehr Henrik Ling, the pioneer of Swedish gymnastics, also 
organised a most interesting series of lectures. A very large 
number of subjects were covered in the programme, reflecting 
the remarkably wide range of interests for which the Association 
caters. Ling provides an example of one of those men, and 
there are plenty of them in history, who started out upon 
one career and finished up in another. He is described 
in such books of reference as I have consulted as “a Swedish 
medical-gymnastic practitioner.” He was born at Ljuna in 
1776, and took a degree in divinity. Then he tried teaching. 
Fencing and divinity do not seem to have much in common, 
but in 1804 we find that Ling, who meanwhile had travelled 
extensively abroad, was back in his native land, teaching fencing 
at the University of Lund. Thereafter he set about developing 
his system of gymnastics, having meanwhile taken a medical 
course. The system he divided into four branches: “ peda- 
gogical,” “ medical,” “ military,” and “ zsthetic.” It was not 
long before his services in the field he had devised for himself 
were officially recognised, and he became Principal of the Royal 
Gymnastic Central Institute in Stockholm, where gymnastic 
instructors were trained. That was in 1813, while in 1831 the 
Swedish General Medical Association elected him a member. 
“* Physical jerks ” and “ the daily dozen ” have long since passed 
into the language of most of us, and the curriculum of many, 
but I wonder how many people who use the terms and do the 
exercises realise how great has been Ling’s contribution to the 
physical well-being of many of us to-day. 
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“1 am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results 


HIS is an g 
extract 
from a 
letter from one 
of the thousands 
of enthusiastic 
users of 
VIVATONE 
Radio-Active 
Hair Restorer. 
No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 
Active Hair Restorer naturally restore the 
colour of the hair. And what is more im- 
portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 
ause it contains mo dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 


Recent testimonials include the following :— 


nm Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 
ir 


I look years younger.”” 

“* Do not know what I should do without it.”’ 
am really amazed at the results.” 

“* I am so grateful to VIVATONE.” 

a opinions are heartily endorsed by the 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 


Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 
(post free in plain wrapper). 
Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White’s, Tavlor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5. 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow's feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 

2c 1. Prepared by an eminent 


i Pots, 26, 4/6 (triple 
size!. In plain wrapper from Boots (all branches). 
Timothy White's, Taylor’ 8 Drug Stores, or direct 

André Girard & Cie, (Eng.) Ltd., Imperial 
Works, Ryland Road, N. 


—a new-style notepaper for families of discernment. Decent and ahead 
of popular grades, is the chavac stilione It is a 


beautiful blue of dignified appearance in a fresh treatment of Silurian Wove 


style, with a high finish, and kindly to the pen. Wile ond has been 


designed by one of the oldest houses in the Stationery Trade and the greatest 


organization in the world manufacturing Fine Writing Papers. Now stocked by 


AAT’ as individual as 


leading stationers who will be glad to 
demonstrate a variety of styles and arrange 


for vour die-stamped heading. 
I ¢ 


army” officer standard. 


best anywhere. 


COSTUME Coat and 


two collar badges - 
CAP 


ars - 
SHIRT, including tw oe olla rs 


— Oxtord or Brogue 
TRENCH COAT, , complete 


with separate ‘lining to 
button in - - - 


GORRINGES 


Frederick Gorringe Ltd. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W.1 


GEESE Phone: Victoria 6666 24 line) 


A.TS. 


UNIFORMS 
Official Style 


Gorringes have taken particular care 
to see that their uniforms are made 
of the correct. regulation materials in 
the right shadeand tailored to“ regular 
Of great 
importance is that our prices are the 


Tie / 
GLOV ES . - - ‘from 5/11 
STOCKINGS - - 


Skirt, incorporating 55 gns. 


Cap badges - - - each 3/- 
per pair 1/ 


- -from 21/9 


79/6 


AROSA 7.000 feet. 
BERGHOTEL PRATSCHLI 


Hotel of high standard. Participant at Arosa-Ball in 
London. Full suis for 7 days all included 
rom £7. 


AROSA _ as. 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


Ist-Class 18/- to 26/- dly. Man. Prop. STEBER. 
Repr. HANFORD, 12, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


GSTAAD BERNESE OBERLAND 
GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE 
English Family Hotel in sunniest location. Every 
room with running water. Opposite skating and eurl- 
ing rinks. Close to famous ski-ing fields. All inclusive 


7 days from Inforn ation through the 


Manager and the principal tray elling Agencies. 


MURREN. HOTEL JUNGFRAU 
BERNESE OBERLAND 


The good Family Hotel in the centre of all 
Sports. Moderate Prices. SCHAD-KNOrI. 


ZERMATT, THE HOTELS SCHWEIZERHOF 
NATIONAL & BELLEVUE 


are offering to English visitors a real home. All 
comfort, exquisite cooking, moderate charges, Winter 
Sports, Summer Season. H. ZIMMERMANN, Man. Dir. 


THE 


SPADE TWINS 


Most efficient boot 
cleaners ever designed. 


Scraper - - 10/3 


We are 
| also 


Specialists) 


2 | Humane Bootwiper - 27.6 

“ raps or THE PAIR for 
Reccm- 37 

mended by 

ob RS8.P.C.A. FROM ALL 

‘oO IRONMONGERS 

Ko} or in case of difficulty 


‘arr. pa. from Messrs. 
SPADE-SCRAPERS ” 


(Dept. CL.) 

eon 

Wappenham 

TOW TER 
SIDES 

Also 

Hopper 

Bird. 

Feeding 

Table, 

BOOTWIPER FORUPPERS 


QACK OF HEELS carr, pa. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. TIlE QUEEN, 


wi you goto Emile’s 
for a perm, a trim, or 
a set, you can be confident, 
in advance, that the result 
will be a hundred per cent 
successful. At Emile’s you 
receive the expert and indi- 
vidual attentionof skilled hair 
artists from first to last, and, 
if you need them, the services 
of an expert trichologist are 
always at your disposal. 
‘Phone, call, or write for an 
appointment today. 


24-25, CONDUIT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 


"Phone: Mayfair 6263 (3 lines) 


"Grams : Ondulateur, Piccy, London 
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A PRODUCT OF TRADITIONAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


In these days of mass production a hand- 
head ‘woven Harris Tweed has a 

istinctive individuality of its own due to 
the inherent craftsmanship called forth in 
the making of such tweed 


BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 


hheep Colds 
with 


VAPEX 


TRADE MARK 


The registered Trade Mark stamped on /ANHAL 
the cloth itself is an assurance that the 
tweed has been made from pure Scottish _ pe on system {SAFETY Vapex is perfectly harmless. 
payeceny ventally they impair your contains no habit-forming drugs which 
wool, spun, dyed and finished in the efficiency. Avoid them by using Vapex require increased dosage to obtain effect. 
Outer Hebrides — the home of Harris regularly—or, if you already have a jc does not merely ‘‘ bottle up" the 
Tweed. The addition of the word Sy dealing direct the'coute of peor helpe you to. gut rid of thom 
cause Of your safely. Vapex has a natural action— 
HAND SPUN above the Trade Mark is an Se 
without affecting the delicate membranes 
absolute guarantee that not only has the VAPEX KILLS THE GERMS __ of the nose and throat. 
Tweed been ee by hand at the Vapex stops colds and ‘flu by destroying Use Vapex as a protection against colds 
homes of the islanders but the yarn has the germs where they lurk and breed in and ‘flu. Office-workers, school-children, 
: . he warm recesses of nose and throat. cinema-goers all need Vapex as a safe- 
— a been spun by hand on the spinning-wheel 
: ce ” Put a drop on your guard from germs, 
HARRIS TWEED in exactly the same way as has been cone ay 
the pleasant germicida arly rife in close 
for generations. vapour frequently. rooms, offices, etc. 
take in this way will ° ¥ on the handkerchief 
Issued by the Harris Tweed Association Ltd., 5 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 assist Nature to throw ¥ NG P z will last all day, 
off infection. You because Vanex has 
feel the benefit imme- the unusual property 
~ diately — respiration of gaining strength 
SCENES FROM FAMILY LIFE becomes easier, the ott! 3 when exposed to the 
bronchial passages are P air. 
7 cleared, head  stuffiness 
By MARY RHY S vanishes and the whole 7 Breathe the  anti- 
‘ ‘ system is stimulated to septic vapour deeply 
An unusual and fascinating story increased resistance. and often. 


7s. 6d. From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
Published by Country Life, London. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


GLAS IS INA ISB SISA AIS AND 


Wibere to Stay | CADET SCHOOL 


73) 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED bY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 
— FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, 
Ere. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION. 
NOPFOLK STREET, STRAND On Entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets 


NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 


R.N.R. The course is designed primarily 

erchan avy and two years in the 
CHAS ” is accepted by the Board 
Chairman. General Manayer. Trade as one year’s sea service. Nationa 

“ ARLTON HOTEL the Merchant Navy has been establishec 

HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO ¢ Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- The re is « special Direct Entry to the 

LIVING MADE EASY BATHS. MASSAGE. LIFT. water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. Royal Navy, by examination based on the 
Overlooking Bay. West Cliff. Tel. 341. GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. curriculum of the “Conway” and with 

yourself when you can live a’ oyal Air Ministry’s Private Pilot’s “ A ”’ Licence 
Victoria Hotel and receive the same SIDMOUTH, DEVON and be instructed in Ground Engineers’ 
personal attention as if you were in your L WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL duties. Special attention is given to physical 

= home. There are 100 centrally- BELMONT HOTEL In Old-World St. Peter Street. training and fitness. 

a pong han w and a SEA FRONT. LIFT. Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- AGE OF ADMISSION: 13 to 17 inclusive. 
die Bedrooms with communicating baths and ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. FEES: £130 p.a. (including cost of uniform). 
Went toilet, running water and radiators. Prospectus from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “ Con- 


way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
Write for Tariff To-day. OrrFicEs: Tower Building, Water Street, 


ROYAL VICTORI A __ Continental Liverpool, 3. Secretary, Mr. ALFRED WILSON. 


HOTEL 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA : An Hétel of Distinction. On the Promenade des Anglais. 1 EASTBOURNE 
FACING SEA. 1 NICE. THE WESTMINSTER—120 Rooms ! THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
Phone: HASTINGS 869 | NEAR THE GARDENS AND CASINOS. INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM &5 5 © } OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


LAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS, Certificates 
granted. Principal, Miss Ranpauu. lst Class 
biplomee, Edinburgh Training Schwol. 
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FASHION FAI 


FRANCES 


a deep square both back and front. Schiaparelli makes 
many of her outstanding ones high all round with a 
high Vinfront. She always shows a hat~ the jet black 
crépe and velvet on our opening page is typical of her 
genre. Materials for the restaurant dress range from 
rich lustrous velvets in black or any of those berry 
shades so becoming to the fairest skin—‘ elderberry 


HE Embassy Club on a Thursday night repre- 
sents the perfect atmosphere and background 
for cosmopolitan society in correct restaurant 
gowns—no longer do smart women wear just 
any evening dress to dine in fashionable restaurants or 
night clubs. Safe it is to say that only those women 


coming on from a large public function or private ae 
reception are seen in real décolletée. The season’s chic Kisel” is the exact description of the long-sleeved 
for favourite exclusive night haunts has a sleeve some- dress designed by Victor Stiebel on page three, 
times short, often three-quarter, slightly rucked, or while his other is resilient anthracite black. Metal 
the classic—-so beloved by men connoisseurs—long and cloth, like pure molten gold, in one long-sleeved, 

square-necked, Empire-waisted Rahvis looks mar- 


tight fitting. This gown may have a neckline tight at 
the throat and getting low at the back, or it is often 


vellous under the electric lighting. . .. .- 
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. Glittering sequins combined with snowy white are another of this House’s excellent 
contributions, while cold, icy blue and clear, sparkling silver will stand out in the most crowded 
dance floor. Heavy dull black crépe is always particularly distinguished. Violet matt jersey, 
platinum grey with green, white and red gold combined with copper metal embroidery have 
enormous cachet and allow any stones in any settings to bring their own colour note, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, turquoises or aquamarines look equally magnificent. Any 
of the metal meshes for shoes or the exact tone of the chosen jewel in dull crépe are 
right. Bag, gloves, handkerchiefs are charming in the chosen colour, or, if true elegance you’d 
achieve, several small bags of green, white and red gold mesh tied together with copper roping! 
Bracelets are particularly important on the long-sleeved restaurant-diner’s wrist 
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- . + + Those newest ones of an aggressive colour mixture in all the semi-precious stones are really 
perfection. Heavy hand-beaten gold and silver ones, plain or with jade, chrysoprase, onyx or black crystal 
inlaid, sometimes monogrammed or crested, have great chic; any metal or combination of metal mesh 
clasped together corset or hook-and-eye fashion are new; even ebony, white sycamore or polished rosewood 
are smart on slender wrists. If these bracelets are used, have an evening box made in one wood, your mono- 
gram or crest inlaid in a combination of the other two! 
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HAT there is a great deal of truth in the aphorism that our 
climate is at once the best and the worst in the world for 
the cultivation of a garden, must have been borne home to 
all gardeners during the last week or two. Not for years, in 
the south at least, has a heavy mantle of snow on tree and 
shrub greeted the gardener’s eye in Christmas week, and there must 
have been many, either unmindful or unheedful of the vicious extremes 
of which the British climate is capable, who were taken completely 
unawares by the sudden visitation of Arctic weather a fortnight ago, 
more especially after such a welcome extension of summer-like con- 
ditions into the autumn. Wise gardeners, knowing the sudden changes 
that are typical of our climate, and profiting by past experiences, probably 
took early and prompt steps to lessen the risk of damage once the wind 
was from the north and east, by affording what protection they could to 
all plants that were still in their full tide of growth ; but the cold snap 
arrived so suddenly and with such ferocity that it found most gardeners 
behind in their preparations. A blanketing of snow, despite its weight 
and the damage it may do to trees and shrubs unless they have some 
support, is perhaps the greatest protection a garden can have in periods 
of hard and prolonged frost. On this occasion, however, the snow 
came a little too late to be of the greatest service, and it would have 
been more effective as a protective measure had it arrived before the 
killing frosts, which, although it is early yet to say definitely, have 
probably left behind a trail of casualties. 
Speculation on the possibility of a prolongation of the cold spell 
is profitless, but, whether it is of only temporary duration or not does 
not matter a great deal. The important point is that its sudden arrival 
early in the winter should serve as a warning to all gardeners to take 
immediate steps to afford some measure of protection to all those plants 
that are not inured to every climatic excess. Innocuous to natives and 
reliably hardy trees and shrubs as well as other robust plants, alternations 
of frost and thaw, which are the invariable accompaniment of our winters 
and early springs, are fatal to many of the recent newcomers to our rock 
gardens. Several of these exotics, among them many of the saxifrages, 
gentians, primulas, meconopsis, dianthus, celmisias, androsaces, and 
the lewisias, suffer badly in a season of rapidly changing temperatures, 
and unless they can be given the shelter of a pane of glass, a sheet of 
the modern substitute called Windolite, or one of the up-to-date cloches 
which are excellent for the purpose, they are likely to show their dislike 
of the conditions by their complete disappearance. There should be 
no attempt, however, to coddle such high mountain treasures, which 
are all bone hardy and will tolerate excessive dry cold without flinching. 
Any attempt to coddle them is likely to prove almost as fatal as giving 
no protection at all, and the whole object of the glass covering is to shelter 
them from excessive winter wet and the alternation of freezing and 
thawing, which have the effect of splitting the crowns and leaving 
the plants—at least, all those with shallow roots—high and dry on the 
surface. The uprooting of shallow-rooting things, following the lifting 
action of a thaw, is a point still not sufficiently appreciated by the 
majority of gardeners, but it is one that all will be wise to observe, 
and if the inexpert take the trouble to place a stone or two close to the 
plants to weigh them down, or anchor them in some other way, they 
will considerably reduce the risk of casualties. 
Experience shows that a great many of the plants that find a place 
in gardens nowadays are more or less on the tender side, and some 
timely and suitable protection afforded them makes all the difference 
to their coming safely through spells of Arctic weather such as we have 
just experienced. Before dealing with the methods that can be employed 
and the materials 
that can be used, 
it seems oppor- 
tune to call atten- 
tion to a detail 
often overlooked, 
but which in some 
ways is even more 


important than 
the provision of 
artificial pro- 


tection—the posi- 
tion and aspect in 
which _half-hardy 
plants are placed. 
There seems to 
exist a widespread 
belief that tender 
plants should be 
given a_ place 
where they can 
enjoy the most 
sunshine. While 
it appears to be 
the natural and 
sensible 
course to adopt, 
it has proved to 
be wrong in prac- 
tice, for such 
plants when 
frozen are exposed 
too quickly to 
bright sunshine, 
which invariably 
follows a_ frosty 
night, with the 
result that they 
suffer severely, if 
they are not killed 
outright. The 
damage is caused 
by their not being 
allowed to thaw 
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out gradually, 
which they can 
do if placed in a 
west, south-west 
or north exposure. 
With all woody 
plants the ques- 
tion of aspect is 
most important, 
and, where he can, 
the gardener 
should make a 
point of placing 
all those shrubs 
whose buds. or 
young growths are 
susceptible’ to 
injury by frost 
out of reach of 
the early morning 
sun. 

In dealing 
with tender bulbs 
or herbaceous 
plants it is not so 
important. These 


require all the THE MODERN CLOCHES ARE _IN- 
sunshine Possible VALUABLE FOR THE PROTECTION 
thorough ripen. OF YOUNG SEEDLINGS OR ALPINES 
ing, and as they THROUGH THE WINTER 
generally die down 


during the winter, it is a comparatively easy matter to protect 
them with some dry littery material such as bracken, evergreen branches, 
ashes, or even glass lights or wattle hurdles. Whatever is used 
should be as light as possible, allow a free circulation of air, and be 
capable of easy removal when not required. Any material which lies 
like a close blanket on the surface of the ground should be avoided, 
for it is apt to do more harm than good, especially in a wet winter. 
A mulch of dry leaves is often recommended and is excellent, both in 
serving the purpose and in appearance, but its drawback—and that a 
serious one—is that it requires to be kept in place by a layer of wire 
netting in windy weather. Equally effective is to draw several inches 
of soil up round the stem of a plant, or peat or leaf mould. This can 
be practised to advantage with roses, rather than applying a dressing 
of wet manure round the bushes, which is so often done. The same can 
be carried out with many herbaceous plants, like peonies, whose bright 
red spears, which in some places are already showing, are all the better 
for a covering if they are to survive the trials of January unscathed. 
Where natural shelters—such as walls, hedges, or belts of trees— 
do not exist to temper the winds and gales from the north and east, 
much can be done to safeguard the garden inmates by the erection of 
wattle hurdles in exposed parts, or some kind of lattice-work thatched 
with various materials. Wattle hurdles make the most effective wind 
breaks, and, being convenient and portable, are invaluable for protecting 
specimen plants, grown either in the open or against walls, the hurdles 
being placed against the wall at a suitable angle. Light frames covered 
with mats or canvas are invaluable for the same purpose. Loose mats 
or canvas sheets may also be used to shelter plants growing on walls— 
which is, in effect, providing the plants with a light overcoat. Woody 
plants with bare exposed stems are often susceptible to injury from 
frost, and with these it is a good plan to wrap the stems round with 
hay-bands or sacking. As an alternative, dry leaves or bracken can 
be packed round the stems and encased with wire netting, although 
with this method it is advisable to examine the plants occasionally, as 
the covering is apt to attract field voles, which take shelter in such com- 
fortable quarters and gnaw the bark, frequently girdling the plants a 
few inches above the ground line. Heather and gorse are both excellent 
for protecting the base of woody plants, as indeed are most evergreen 
branches, and, as they allow the free circulation of air on the surface, 
they can be left on with safety for longer periods than closer coverings. 
Reed mats, as used on the Continent, are most useful and can be 
employed with advantage to protect moderate-sized plants. With 
other plants, like some of the tender bamboos, the ferns, or red-hot 
pokers, it is sufficient to draw them together, place some dry material 
round about them, and thatch them to prevent water lodging in the 
crowns. In this way they will come through severe weather unharmed. 
It is hardly likely that we have seen the back of frost and snow 
for the present winter, and gardeners will be wise to take what pre- 
cautions they can to meet the onslaught before it comes. In the 
meantime, where the ground is not waterlogged by the melting snow, 
advantage should be taken of the break in the cold snap to push ahead 
with all digging that has been held up, in order to allow future frosts 
to work their beneficent influence on the earth, and break it down 
more efficiently than can be done by the spade. G. C. TAYLOR. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF DAFFODIL NAMES 


A new edition of the “‘ Classified List of Daffodil Names” has 
been published by the Royal Horticultural Society. The object of 
the list is to stabilise the nomenclature of daffodils, and it should there- 
fore be in the hands of all those who specialise in the flower. Since 
the last edition appeared, over four hundred new names have been 
registered with the Society, and the present list now contains references 
to over 8,000 daffodils and may be regarded as a fairly complete guide 
to the names in common circulation. Full particulars are given regard- 
ing the division and sub-division to which the variety belongs, as well 
as the name of the raiser and the approximate age of the variety. The 
names of varieties considered to be surpassed by modern varieties are 
inset, and those which have been certificated by the R.H.S. are indicated, 
together with the dates of the awards. Copies of the list (price 1s., 
post 1s. 3d.) may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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Ilusttated 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener 


The issue of 7th January contains, among 
other good articles :— 


HARDY PLANT NOVELTIES OF NOTE 


By G. A Phillips. 


SHRUBS FOR HEDGES 


By C. P. Lamont, 
of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 


VEGETABLES ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


By F. Streeter, 
Gardener to Lady Leconfield, of Petworth Park. 


EVERY FRIDAY —3d. 


On sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or a specimen 
copy can be obtained from :— 

The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Recent severe wintry 

weather did NOT affect 

SHORTER’S WEATHERPROOF 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


What did the Arctic weather do to 
your tennis court? If it is a 
“‘Shorter’s Weatherproof” Hard 
Tennis Court the answer is “nothing 
at all,” for “Shorter’s Weatherproof” 
is never affected in the slightest degree 
by weather conditions, no matter how 
severe. A perfect surface at all times. 


Send for booklets: 
1.—*‘ Shorter’s Weatherproof” Courts. 


2. — Inexpensive Squash Courts. 3.— Carriage Drives, 
Gardens, etc. 


SHORTER’S CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
Willifield House, N.W.11 


Speedwell 0077-8. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


CARRIAGE DRIVES 


Well-known Wimbledon players on a 
Shorter’s Court ata Newbury Charit, 
party. 


GARDEN 
CONSTRUCTION 


Having several experts in Landscape 
Gardening on our staff, we are in a 
most favourable position to undertake 
work of this nature, including Rock 
Gardens, Lily Ponds, Turfing, Tennis 
Courts, Bowling Greens, etc., and to 


““COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


DREDCINC 


OF MUD Etc. 


from LAKES, PONDS, 
RIVERS AND BROOKS 


make suggestions for alterations or 


renovations to existing gardens. 


TURF 
We are now cutting large supplies of 
good quality meadow turf. Prices on 
application. 


Prices strictly competitive. Estimates 
Free. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO., LTD. 


65, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E.! 


BOARDS» 
PATENT 


WIRE-TENSION 
OREENHOUSES 


BEDMINSTER- BRISTOL 


phone 63984 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 


All Garden Seeds, 


Seedsmen, 
HISTON, Sweet Peas, 
CAMBS. Gladioli, etc. 


R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The Floral Farms, 
WISBECH. 


Select Seeds and 
Plants. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


G. BUNYARD & 


Fruit Trees, Roses, 


Cco., LTD., Shrubs, Iris, 
The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants, 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 


SPRAYING MACHINES 


THE FOUR OAKS 


SPRAYING Specialists in all 
BIRMINGHAM. Machines. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


GEORGE G. Gardens designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 

KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927 


Dredging and Excavating Contractors 
BOMFORDC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 


MARVELLOUS 
MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Selected from our famous collection of 
over 100 varieties 
*AUTUMN QUEEN. Rosy mauve. 5 ft. October. 


BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. Glorious Red. 
ft. September. 1s. 6d. — 
F. R. DURHAM. bong 7 mauve. 3% ft. September. 


*GAYBORDER BEAUTY 
eac 
*GAYBORDER PRIDE, Light Parma Violet. 4 ft. 
ember. 1s. 6d. eac 
*GAYBORDER SUPREME. Rich violetrose. 34 ft. 


2s. Od. eac 


LILAC TIME. Chass lilac. Best New Dwarf. 1 ft. 


*MELBOURNE. MARVEL Deep violet sore. 4 
*MELBOURNE MAUVE! Lovely clearmauve. 3 ft. 
1s. 6d. eac 


September. 
OWEN WELLS. Lavender > aaa 3 ft. September. 


9d.e 
& CREAM. Soft pink, 
September. 1s. Od. each 


These 12 pe me modern varieties listed at 

14/- for 12/-. ee paid for Cash with order. 

Smaller orders add 6d. for a. Lists free on demand. 
*Raised by us. 


GAYBORDER NURSERIES LTD. 
MELBOURNE :: :: DERBYSHIRE 


THE HOME OF HARDIER HARDY PERENNIALS 


Rory mauve. 3 ft. 
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For Your Book Tokens 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HUNTING. 


WITHOUT TE. ARS THE 
COUNTRY 
AND SCENE 
SPORT ANDNATURE| | 
E. C. KEITH 
WILD CHORUS ANIMAL LANGUAGE bwin 
By Peter Scott. By Julian Huxley and Ludwig Koch. 
In th f t M ng Flight. R Quart 24 col 
exe virds— 
within one year of the date of issue and no canesquns © edition FEATHERED FOLK OF AN @ 
will contain the same number of plates. 
SPORT IN EGYPT ESTUARY By G. B. Farrar. 
Medi Octa 32 half-ton lat 10s. 6d. net. Bird 
By J. Wentworth Day. watching and in cstuaty. 
With introduction by Lord Lloyd. C' rto. Illustrated. 
El ie. net. Modern sport in the land of the Pharaohe, A COUNTRYMAN’S CREED 
HUNTING WITHOUT TEARS By E. C. Keith. 
Illustrated by the late Archibald Thorb Popular Editi 
By Lionel Dawson. Crown With fontispiece “and 
Illustrated by Maurice Tulloch. Crown Quarto. 108. 6d. net. 108. 6d. net. Limited and signed edition with 9 colour plates and 
The phenssclony of Sexhentiog, ancient and modern, and the 12 lithographs. £3 3s. net. Shooting—Hunting—Farming—Nature. in 
ae A WORLD OF ONE’S OWN 
ELEPHANTS IN AFRICA By Christopher Whitfield. — 
By Frank Melland. Illustrated from Wood engravings by Geoffrey Miller. Demy 
Iustented by Breast Toten. Metium Octavo. 108. 6d. net. By Octavo. 88. 6d. net. 24 Essays on the Cotswold country. 
a well-known hunter and 0 rver of nature, WATER GARDENING 
SERENGETI By Audrey Moore. By Frances Perry. 
2 Medium Octavo. [Illustrated from diagrams 
Foreword by Sir Philip Mitchell, K.C.M.G., M.C. and photographs. 15s. net. A new and 
important work on the subject. 
lo ew anc 
safari ‘African Game Sanctuary, May we send Jou a 
Serengeti. 
copy of our Autumn 
List of Books ? 
SPORTING. 
DOGS...» HORSES LIFE 
CROXTON SMITE 


et 


HORSES AND PONIES SCENES FROM FAMILY LIFE 
By Lionel Edwards. By Mary Rhjs. 
Quarts. mene of Demy Octavo. 10s. 68. net. Life in an English Country Parsonage. 
orses and Ponies in all sorts of activities ‘olou rontispiece 
and 80 drawings. TIMBER BUILDINGS FOR THE 
THE WORLD OF HORSES COUNTRY 
By W. E. Lyon and G. H. Dixon. Longe Quarto. fon photographs and ples. 
Demy 4to. 15 et. Illustrated from photographs of hi from 8. . net, continuation ‘imber Houses. Sma 
all the Polo, cottages, pavilions, village halls, agricultural sheds, garages and 
with short introductions on Horse breeds garden pavilions are included. 
SIDE-SADDLE THE ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON 
By D. Archer Houblon. By Henry D. Roberts. 
Crown 4to. 128. 6d. net. Illustrated from photographs and film 
strips, this book is a comprehensive study of the whole art of side- ustrated ry 
saddle practice. episode of the Regency Period. Shortly. 
SPORTING DOGS PLAY & TOYS IN NURSERY YEARS 
By A. Croxton Smith. By Beatrix Tudor Hart. 
Illustrated by G. Vernon Stokes, R.B.A. Popular edition. Illustrated from poate by Ergy Landau. Demy Octavo. 
Crown 4to. 128. 6d. net. With one colour and 16 black and 7s. 6d. net. The first well — book on constructive games 
— (250 copies). 8 colour and toys for children from to 6 
an ack and white plates. . OLD EUSTON 
US DOGS 
Ci rto. Illustrated from old prints and paintings, etc. 
By G. Cornwallis-West. - 7s. 6d. = “An account of the onthy ange of oo London and 
a y A Fe Foolscap Quarto. 68. net. For Birmingham Railway and the extension to Euston. 
rs young and old. 
THE THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN 
HE KEESHOND 
By Alice fog LONDON By Chiang Yee. 
Demy Octavo. Illustrated from photographs. 128. 6d. net. The Author of Silent Traveller in Lakeland. Medium Octavo. Illus- 
development of the breed from the time of Ancient Greece until trated in colour. 10s. 6d. net. Chiang Yee here writes about the 
the present day. With charts, graphs and pedigrees. Shortly. beauty and life of London in all its seasons. 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Published by the Proprietors, Country Lirg, LiMiTED, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, and by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton Street, / 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by WILLIAM CLOWES & Sons, LiMiTED, Duchy Street, Stamford Street, S.E.1. 4 
és Annual subscription rates, including postage: Inland, 63/-; Foreign and Colonial, 71/-; Canada, 60/-. Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Agencies for the 
Colonies: Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. For South Africa : Central News Agency, Limited. For America: International News Company, Limited, 131, Varick 
Street, New York, U.S.A. Also on sale at W. H. Smith & Son, Limited’s Bookshops, at 78, Marche-aux-Herbes, Bruxelles, and 248, Rue-de-Rivoli, Paris, an "Messageries Dawson, 
4, Rue du Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris (Xe.). 
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